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DEATH OF THE DECADENT. 


‘¢ When faith is lost, when honour dies, 
The man is dead.” 


Tae judge gave his opinion—more than 
merciful—the jury failed to agree; but the 
prisoner at the bar had already been con- 
demned. 

Plain people failed to see how that prisoner, 
who had just lost his libel suit because it was 
admitted even by his own defenders that his 
exposure was “for the public good,” became 
a-less cuspicious character by his transfer 
from Bow Street to the Old Bailey. He had 
his “trial by newspaper,” and the jury of 
public opinion declared him guilty. 

The fall of Oscar Wilde and the disgrace 
of the malodorous decadents whose folly finds 
its climax in that fall, are different acts in 
the same drama. 

To seek sensations rather than principles 
as the final good of life is the creed of this 
fin de siécle cult, and the falsity and base- 
ness of that creed have received an illustra- 
tion the most shameful and astounding. 
He nceforth the decadent philosophy, if not 
dead, is—damned. 

For decent people will be doubly alert 
hereafter to disavow a school of literature 
and art whose text-book is made up of verbal 
conceits by courtesy called “epigrams,” that 
shine with the false firs of the moral morass, 
or are the Jack-o’-lanterns of that graveyard 
in which their author has buried his charac- 
ter, reputation, and career. 

“Art for art’s sake” was the shibboleth 
of that sneering school of barbaric 
wsthetes who lauded as their leader the 
man who declared that no harm was ever 
done by a bad book or an impure picture ; 
and pointed an epigram with the postulate 
that ethics did very well for humdrum 
people, but «esthetics—and decadents at that 
—could alone charm the disciple of culture 
and champagne, Platonic love and oriental 
odours. Truth was too practical for him, 
justice too prosaic, honour too commonplace. 

The stigma that has been placed upon his 
record makes every home more safe, and 
must hearten every mother who, in the love 
of God, is training her sons to habits of 
purity and manliness. 

It is the inevitable sequel of a philosophy 
of life set forth in sonnet, epigram, story, and 


laws 


craft, Mrs. Newman rose to greet mo. 


play that proves its author to be totally 
colour-blind to the difference between right 


and wrong. But we incline to the opinion 
that in a more clear-sighted age, when the 
of God written in our members 
are better understood, this man would have 


been consigned not toa prison cell, but to 
the wards of an insane hospital, and we know 


this to be the judgment expressed by some 
of England’s highest authorities on brain 
disease. 

It is a relief to hold this view, and also to 
remember that in the unspeakable disclosures 


of the witness box in which culminates the 


record of a wasted life, no shadow has fallen 
on the cause of Christianity, for happily the 
decadent playwright never called himself a 
Christian. He was literally and truly 
“ wild,” an avowed Pagan, a decadent Greek. 
He was a heathen who boasted of his 
heathenism. 

This vital fact separates by a wide margin 
the fall of the sunflower litéerateur from that 
of the unhappy rogue who wrecked the 
Liberator, but both furnish an iron-clad 
commentary on the words of Holy Writ: 
The way of the transgressor is hard. 


A LADY GOLDSMITH, 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 


MRS. PHILIP NEWMAN. 


Mes. NewMAN occupies an unique position, for 
not only is she the only woman qualified by 
knowledge and experience t> call herself a gold- 
smith, but she is the only jeweller in London 
who manufactures goods upon the premises. It 
would have been interesting to go through the 
workshops which are attached to her business 
premises at 18, Clifford Street, Bond Street, but, 
as she courteously explained, “ skilled workers do 
not care to be shown off to visitors.” I took, 
instead, a long survey of the lovely collection of 
ornaments which make her showroom a place of 
dazzling beauty, and had a talk with her 
regarding her interesting occupation. 
Accustomed as one is to the brilliant display 
of jewellery in West End shops, I was a little 
puzzled as I approached Mrs. Newman's place of 
business to find nothing to indicate her occupa- 
tion but her name simply inscribed across the 
window. When I entered, I discovered that the 
treasures were all inside. From behind a long 
glass-lidded case, filled with specimens of her 
She 
is a middle-aged, quict-looking lady, with an 


earnest, thoughtful face, which lights up now 


[Bagstered. es ®] One Penny Weekly. 


and again as she makes one of her unexpected 
witticisms. 

“TI do not have a shop-window,” she ex- 
plained, in response to my expression of surprise, 
“because my customers come to me without 
advertisement ; and, asa designer, I have no wish 
to exhibit my things in a window and run the 
risk of having them copied. My designs may be 
good or they may be bad ; but, at least, they are 
my own, and I do not want them copied. It is 
ray rule never to repeat a design; I sell my 
jewellery on the understanding that each design 
is unique, and will never be reproduced without 
the purchaser's permission. Ornaments ought to 
be personal and distinctive, aud there are still a 
few people left who have sufficient taste to like to 
have their jewellery individual. Machinery is 
answerable for the decadence of special design, as 
in order to produce goods cheaply by machinery 
it is necessary to multiply the pattern. It is a 
pity that so many of the old skilled handicrafts 
die out because of the demon Cheapness ; but I 
am glad to say that there is a rebound towards 
hand-made things.” 


COPYING ANCIENT ART. 


“Do you not find a difficulty,” I asked, “in 
getting ideas for new patterns P ” 

‘‘T have been more or less of a designer for 
thirty years, and have studied in Paris and in 
most of the European museums. Wherever I 
see a beautiful antique jewel I design from it. 
Iam naturally most attracted to the Etruscan 
and Greek art—the Roman is a debasement of 
the Greek—but some of the mediwval things are 
very good and the Egyptian designs are beauti- 
ful. You will remember about the opening of 
the tomb of the Egyptian Queen, Aah Hotch, 
by the Consul Marriotte Bey, some years ago. 
The jewellery found was most wonderful in 
design and workmanship, and dated back 4,000 
years B.c. I had an opportunity of copying a 
number of the things. One of the necklaces 
was made in wreaths of lotus flowers, in five 
rows, and another exquisite piece of workman- 
ship was a breastplate of inlaid stones. This 
chain,” continued Mrs. Newman, as she placed in 
my hands one of beautiful workmanship, “ is 
made of 22 carat gold ; feelits weight—I copied it 
from one in the Louvre. Here is a bracelet 
designed from a (ireek one found at Pompeii, 
and this brooch was copied from a Japanese 
antique, and here is something in the renais- 
sance style,” she continued, showing mea crystal 
dolphin with a black pearl in its mouth, “and 
this bracelet of filigree is adapted from one in a 
picture by Holbein. All the ornaments in his 
pictures ure practical desigus, you know, for he 
was a working jeweller as well as a painter.” 

After examining these lovely things in design 
I took a lesson in stones, and was initiated into 
the mysteries of the new method of cutting opals 
by which they are rendered more brilliant. I 
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was shown fine specimens of the rare pink pearl, 
and of the jacinth, which looks so much like a 
ruby that one feels puzzled to know how the 
difference is determined. Then there were 
brown diamonds and black pearls, and other less 
known jewels ; and as I gazed at the collection I 
involuntarily exclaimed, ‘‘ How do you manage to 
understand the differences which determine the 
value of stones ?” 

“I do all my own buying,” replied Mrs. 
Newman, “and can detect a spurious or defec- 
tive stone at once,and some of the imitations 
are very clever. The pearl is the most readily 
imitated of any stone. Sometimes an attempt 
is made to impose upon me, but by this time it 
is pretty generally known amongst the merchants 
that I know a stone when I see it. A man came 
in the other day with two large opals for sale. I 
could see at once that they were imitation, and 
I said, ‘It is real opals I want, these will not 
do;’ and he just walked off.” 


ART AND MANUFACTURE, 

There is something far more than the clever 
business woman, or even the skilled worker, 
about Mrs. Newman; she has been for years a 
student of ancient history and art. Her pro- 
ductions are more than mere trinkets, they recall 
and preserve the beauty of the world’s early 
designers. There is poctry in these delicate 
filigrees, bright-hued enamels and wondrously 
wrought chains just as there is in chaste archi- 
tecture and in good paintings, and this renders 
Mrs. Newman’s manufacture of value beyond the 
intrinsic worth of the precious metal and stones 
employed. She has exalted the ordinary craft of 
the jeweller into a fine art. 

Mrs. Newman is the daughter of a professional 
man and was born in St. George’s, Hanover 
‘Square. As she grew up it became necessary for 
her to find an occupation, and as she exhibited 
artistic talent her friends advised her to study at 
South Kensington. “I have never been fond of 
drawing,” she told me, ‘and would have per- 

‘ferred a literary career, but circumstances seemed 
to point in another direction. When I began to 
study at South Kensington i dreamed, like so 
many young ladies, of being a great pictorial 
artist. It happened one day that I was set to 
design a pattern for a carpet. It was in the 
days of Sir Henry Cole, who was rather despotic 
with the pupils, and when he saw my design, he 
said, ‘For the future, young lady, you must 
apply yourself entirely to designing.’ So my 
ideal of being a great artist and painting the 
figure came to an end. 

“For the next few years I made designs for 
carpets, china, paper hangings and textile fabrics. 
Then one day Mr. Brogden, a manufacturing 
jeweller and a most artistic man, asked me if I 
could recommend someone to design for him. 
After making fruitless inquiries to find someone, 
it occurred to me to undertake it myself. I then 
began studying and copying in the museums. 

“‘T was brought more prominently into notice 
by the Princess Louise. She wanted a locket 
made and I was culled down by Mr. Brogden to 
offer suggestions and to discuss the matter with 
her Royal Highness. My design gave satisfaction, 
and it became customary for me to see some of 
Mr. Brogden’s customers; and, gradually, instead 
of sitting in my little room, out of sight, design- 
ing, I was drawn more into the business, and 
eventually became the manager. I remained in 
that position until the death of Mr. Brogden.” 

A LADY “Boss.” 

“ Aud eventually you became a manufacturing 
jeweller on your own account, I conclude, Mrs, 
Newman ?” 

“Yes, | took these premises four years ago, 
and set up my workshops. 1 have a competent 
set of workmen, and take apprentices. I am my 
own foreman, and never have any trouble with 
my enploy’s—indeed, I fancy that they like a 


lady ‘boss.’ I alloy all the gold myself, and tell 
the men what is to be done. I do not think 
there is any calculation for alloy or mixing of 
the precious metals, no pot for melting skittle or 
plumbago, no tool for working, and no direction 
of heat with which I am not perfectly acquainted. 
Working in gold has been my chief occupation 
for over twenty-five years, and many years 
before that I modelled and designed for gold- 
smiths’ work.” 

“I think you ought to belong to the Gold- 
smiths’ Company, Mrs. Newman. Do they not 
admit women ?” 

“TI have never heard of a woman being 
admitted to the Goldsmiths’ Company, but I 
believe there has been a woman silversmith. She 
was a widow, and was allowed to take the place 
of her husband when he died. In ancient times 
women did sometimes become members of the 
guilds as being representative of their deceased 
husbands. The Goldsmiths are supposed to 
have been the first workers in metal and the 
pioneers in the manual arts. It is, too, a craft 
which runs in families. One of my apprentices 
is the fifth in direct line who has followed the 
trade, and the others aresons or grandsons of 
goldsmiths. One can tell the difference at once 
in a boy whose family has not been in the craft. 
I follow the old system of apprenticeship, and 
teach a boy to be a thoroughly good all-round 
workman. Nowadays, instead of a man being 
able to make all usual trinkets straight through 
himself, it is found cheaper to give a number of 
articles of the same pattern to a foreman, who 
employs boys to do the different parts. One 
makes snaps, another joints, and another tongues 
and catches. They cannot make anything all 
through, and the men who teach them can only 
make one thing. A brooch-maker can only make 
brooches, and soon. It was better when the old 
system of apprenticeship prevailed, and a boy was 
thoroughly taught his craft all through. That is 
what I aim at doing.” 


handicrafts, and I should be very glad in the 
future, when I have accommodation, to receive 
girl apprentices. But it is educated girls | 
want, for I am convinced that they are more 
teachable than those in the classes below. 
Reliability and carefulness are essential qualities 
too. When you remember that gold cost 4s, 3d, 
an ounce, it makes one cautious about having 
careless workers. In the old indentures there 
was generally a clause that the apprentice should 
not waste the gold. With regard to women 
taking up a business of this kind, I should not 
advise them to go in for it unless they have had 
good technical training, because they would only 
burn their fingers and lose their money.” 
Saray A. Toorey. 


A Sketch in Black and White. 


By Lapy Henry SoMERSET. 


PART VIL—Continued. 

Tue lights twinkled across the water ; the river 
was lost in a violet haze and the thin lines of 
masts were traced in purple against the night 
sky; the masonry of the Embankment stood out 
strong and white in the glare of the electric 
light. Three figures sat on a bench under the 
shadow of Cleopatra’s Needle. What threads of 
life have been drawn round that mystic monu- 
ment! The secrets of that ancient world differed 
perhaps less than we think from ours, for the 
hearts that suffered and sorrowed or rejoiced 
and were glad, were made in the same fashion on 
the banks of the sunlit Nile asin the modern 
Babylon on the muddy Thames. 

“Wher did ’e go, did yer sai?” said a stunted 
lad who sat at the far end of the seat. 

“ Ameriky,” said the other, a fresh country 
youth with the ruddy glow of the fields still on 
his face. “’E said to me, ‘Tom,’ ’e says, ‘cum 
along!’ ‘Noa,’ says I, ‘I wants to see Lunnon 
and git wark theer.’” 

“¢ Wua’al, I'm aff,’ ’e said, and ’e went, and now 
’e's o ver theer doin’ splendid.” 

“Ow did ’e git there, ’e ’adn’t no posh?” said 
his companion. 

“ Whoi, as I understand, ’e went as a stowed 
awai, ‘id ‘isself among boxes and luggage and 
that sart, and got ‘is passage free!” and the boy 
laughed and showed a row of white teeth. Rue 
was sitting at the other end of the seat, but bent 
forward and listened. 

“’ve knowed of chaps doing that way. They 
says it’s a splendid place when yer gits there. 
I’ve ’eard as ’ow the men ridin’ in their carriages 
and ’avin’ their millions begun by sellin’ ’alfpenoy 
evenin’ papers, and now them blokes are presi- 
dents or somethin’, Suit me, I tell yer, tor 
smoke cigars as cost a tanner and take it easy,” 
and the pale young man stretched out his legs 
as though he almost felt the enjoyment of which 
he spoke. 

“Ow do yer git on ter the ship ?” said Rue. 

“Southampton,” said the young man curtly. 
“‘T don’t s’pose you've a mind to go, ‘ave yer, 


THE QUESTION OF HANDS. 


“Is there any chance for girls in this fascinat- 
ing work? Surely their fingers would be deft to 
work and handle ornaments.” 

“T have only one woman worker at present—- 
a pearl stringer. She is away now, seeing about 
some necklaces for the Drawing Room to- 
morrow. Many girls have applied to be taken 
as apprentices, but unfortunately I have no room 
for them here. My lease of these premises will 
run out in three years, and then I hope to have 
a more commodious place, and to be able to have 
a separate room for training girls. I think girls 
are well adapted for goldsmiths’ work, if,” added 
Mrs. Newman, with a smile, “they do not mind 
getting their hands spoiled. You can always 
tell the hands of a goldsmith—the fingers get 
altered in shape.” 

“ Is the work very laborious then ? ” 

“No, it is not specially so; but it is very 
dirty. The hands get as black as possible from 
the action of the flames—‘ boiled out’ they call 
it. Take a diamond tiara, which looks so lovely | young ‘un. They don’t take no stowaways 
when dono. You have no idea what a dirty | trains, I tell yer, worse luck to it!” 
looking thing it is in process. But you shall ‘Qi only asked,” said Rue doggedly. 
see for yourself,” said Mrs. Newman, as she sum- A country where you sell newspapers aud 
moned an apprentice to bring one for my inspec- | then ride in a carriage ; it was better thau 
tion. He came, bearing a dummy head, like a | heaven which Mrs. Rodgers talked of, and Rue 
milliner’s block, upon which was fixed the silver | clutched the pocket of his ragged trousers, aud 
mounting of the tiara. This was being prepared | felt for the two shilling piece and the sixpenve. 
for the resetting of some old family diamonds. | Yes, they were safe there, his fortune, the means, 
Certainly it was a grimy, smutty-looking object, | perhaps, of escape to that great land, where boys 
and did not look the most inviting kind of thing | grow to be millionaires. He rose and stood for 
to handle. I had not the temerity to suggest | a moment looking at the swift waters. Where 
that sign of woman’s weakness, “ gloves,” for | did they yo, so intently bent on hurrying pst 
girl-workers, but doubtless the lady goldsmiths | him: ‘To the sea, they said. What was the s°\- 
of the future will solve the difliculty of the | Rue wondered. 

“hands ” as the lady gardeners have done. “ A lot of water, | s‘poso "and beyond, {hie 

“ very facility ought to be given to women,” | land of gold. 
continued Mrs. Newman, “to engage in skilled He turned from the parapot and wander’! 


ee i> a 
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slowly along the Embankment. 
his head throbbed, his whole body seemed racked 
with pain, and his heart was sore with a new 
sense of loneliness. Even the dream of riches 
did not dull the sense that it did not matter 
where he went now; none needed him, his was 
a useless life. The cab horses were wanted, he 
thought, as he saw them driving by at longer 
intervals. A lean cat was creeping slowly 
towards him under the shadow of the parapet. 
Rue stooped and stroked her. She muttered a 
feeble purr; the faint sound was a comfort, it 
pleased the boy to know some creature was glad 
to be greeted by him. 

“‘ Poor puss,” he said, “I s'pose you're ’ungry 
like me,” and then he thought of baby who didn’t 


ery any more, of the still white face. He looked | he felt that he had kept strange company. A 
at the river and the clear night sky and the | rusty-looking hearse rattled round the corner as 


By and/he stood on the pavement in the crisp morning 
bye he turned from the Embankment up aj|air. 1t stopped before the house he had just left. 


long sleep seemed good to him. 


quiet side street. It was a steep hill, und his 
footsteps echoed on the pavement with a clatter- 
ing regularity that emphasised the silence. Not 
a light shonein the windows. No policeman 
was insight, and Rue, utterly exhausted, sank on 
x doorstep. ‘Ihe house door was ajar, Rue 
noticed. He wondered vaguely whether some- 
une was about to step into the street. Perhaps 
he would get a copper, but the night was wear- 
ing on, and still no one came. Rue dare not 
lean against the door for fear it might creak on 
its hinges. By and bye he pushed it gently 
open and looked through into the passage. It 
was a poor grimy little house. A light burned 
dimly in the hall and then Rue saw that the door 
on the left-hand side of the entrance was also 
set ajar. 


“That's bloomin’ strange,” said the boy, and | 


risivg he crept inside the house and stood in the 
narrow passage. The ticking ofa clock upon the 
stair was the only sound that broke the stillness, 
except, it seemed to Rue, the beating of his own 
heart. “Not a cat here,” he thought. “ Bless‘d 
if p'raps I can’t stay the night.” He stole towards 
the open doorway, and put his head inside the 
room —a poorly furnished place, but to him it was 
u palace. In the dim light he sawa narrow bed, 
achest of drawers, a table and some chairs, 
stiffly ranged against the wall. 

“T bilieve l’ll ’aveasleep in ‘ere,” thought 
Rue. ‘No one'll come till I can git out, and ef 
they do, they’il see I did no ’arm,” and he crept 
under the iron bed. The sheet hung down 
almost to the floor, and as Rue crouched under it 
there seemed to come to him a sense of protec- 
tion and peace the London waif had never 
known. He laid his head on the bare boards, 


and soon was wandering in country fields bright | 
with flowers, no more alone and sad, and baby | 


was not pale and still, but rosy and laughing like 


His limbs ached, | 


the children who played on the grass under the | 


summer sky. Rue slept. 


PART VIII. 


The sun had risen, aud its rays’were stream- 
ing across the floor wnen he awoke. He rubbed 
h's eyes and wondered where he was. It seemed 
as though he found himself in a white tent, 
pitcie tin some distant land, and then slowly he 
remambered why he was there, and woncered 


‘defeated by a majority of thirty-three, The 
House then went into Committee, and during 


| Bill, her interests in the bishoprics and benefices 
/of Wales and Monmouthshire. 
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in a slumber too deep to be disturbed by the 
boy’s entrance—taking the long rest from which 
none ure aroused. Rue’s heart beat till he 
almost heard it thump; his breath came fast. 
“A corpse!” he muttered. He was rivetted to 
the spot, and yet he dared not raise the cover- 
ing to look on the face of the dead, for the 
strange awe was over him that makes us all bow 
in the kingly presence of earth’s greatest 
visitor. He would never learn the history of the 
host under whose roof he had slept; his eyes 
would never see the features of the one who 
had sheltered him. To both the rest of forget- 
fulness was given—only one slept on, while the 
other woke when day dawned to the weariness of 
the workaday world, Rue stole into the street ; 
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He loitered, curious to see the end of this strange 
experience. ‘Two men got off the box and lifted 
a coffin from a sort of drawer in the body of the 
vehicle. 

“Gawd bless my soul!” said one, as he stood 
fumbling in his pocket for a key, “if Jim didn’t 
leave the blasted door open when he came to 
measure.” 

‘‘ Well, there ain’t nothink to steal, anyway,” 
said the other, “’cept the poor old lidy, and no 
one wants ’er.” 

“It’s darned careless,” said the other, “and 
I'll give ’im ‘is deserts.” They laid hold of the 
coffin and carried it into the house, and still Rue 
waited. By and bye he heard the shufiling of 
footsteps, as they carried the coftin out again, 
heavier this time. They pushed it into the open- 
ing of the carriage that stood ready, and banged 
the door, and, turning, locked the house. 

“ Right you are,” one man cried cheerily to the 
driver, and both jumping on the box again, the 
hearse rattled down the street and turned the 
corner, and was lost to view. 

Gone—the still form that lay so quiet all the 
night, the only being that ever gave Rue shelter 
from the lonely street. 

Tue ENp. 


Aqenva of Meeting far 
MAY 14th, 


IN THU 


Westbourne Park Chapel, 


PORCHESTER ROAD, W. 


Morning Sessions 
Afternoon Scssions ... 


10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
... 2.30 p.m. to 5 p.m. 


AGENDA. 
MAY 14th, 10 asm. 
1. Appointment of President 
(if necessary). 

2. Appointment of Members of 
the Council as Returning 
Officers and Tellers for the 
Ballot Voting. 

8. Adoption of Annual Report 
and Financial Statement. 


On the order for going into Committee on the 
Established Church (Wales) Bill, Mr. Asquith 
was able to make the formal announcement that 
the Queen had been pleased to place at the 
disposal of the House, for the purposes of this 
The Speaker |4- Appointment of Auditors. 
ruled out of order half a dozen or more of the 
instructions of which notice had been given. 
Mr. Griffith-Boscawen’s instruction for dividing 
the Bill into two, one dealing with disestablish- 
ment only, the other with disendowment, was 


5. Time and Place of next 
Council Meetings. 


6. Amendments to Rules. 


the discussion the Home Secretary promised 


7. Amendments to Standing 
that if it could be proved that other bodies 


possessed privileges and exemptions of which the Orders. 
Church was to be deprived, he would undertake 
to make provision for putting all on an equal 8. Women’s Suffrage, Home 


Whither he c. uld make his way back to tho street | 


as uuobserved as he had come. The sunlight fell 
in Jong lines of light on either side of the dingy 


blinds, too narrow for the window, which were ; 


drawn down. No sound disturbed the stillness 
of the house, except that Rue could hear the 
clock ticking through the door, which was still 
ajar. He crept softly on his hands and knecs 
from under the bed, and remained crouched a 
moment before he dared to stand, then rising, 
he paused beside the bed. 
lad sheltered him covered it from head to foot, 
but the undulating outline clearly showed that it 


was uot unoccupied, A sleeper was lying there | of what they regarded as a settled matter. 


‘and the total vote were, however, much smaller 


The long sheet which 


footing. 


Rule, and House of Lords. 
Supported by 50 Associations. 


It would appear that the Duke of Coburg’s 
annuity, which most people believed was 
settled for better or worse last year, is to be| Q, Women’s Suffrage and Re- 
added to the list of hardy annuals. The majority 


gistration Reform. 
than they were last year. Mr. A. Morton moved i ; ! ancicti 
that tie, annuity aaa now that the Duke of Supported by 104 Associntions. 
Edinburgh has succeeded to the sovereignty of 
a foreign dominion. Mr. Labouchere seconded. 
Mr. Hazell pointed out that His Royal Highness 
had already received £146,000 from the taxpayers 
of this country. Sir William Harcourt and Mr. 
Balfour were agreed in deprecating the revival 


10. Labour Questions. 
Supported by 65 Associations. 


11. Welsh Disestablishment. 


Supported by 96 Associations. 


“Ny 
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but would even that course ensure its being read ? 
The public, it is to be feared, looks askance at 
any literature which is distributed free. Such 
is the cynical spirit of the times. 

Truth, we know, is more precious than fine 
gold, but why? Is it not because it costs so 
much to tell ? 

The press can only tell as much truth as the 
public will buy, be as honest as the public allows 
it to be. The press is simply a huge looking- 
glass in which the age admires itself eac 
morning at breakfast. If to some eyes the im- 
pression it gives seems ugly, it is no use blaming 
the glass ; if the age wants to look lovely in the 
morning papers it must first be lovely. 


AMONG THE PIONEERS. 
THE PRESS AND THE PUBLIC. 
By Ricwarp LE GALLIENNE. 


“ PronzgRs only ” closed the doors against the 
casual last Thursday, and the ladies of the axe 
mustered to give a fitting reception to the hero 
of the evening, Mr. Richard Le Gallienne. And 
in truth it required heroism—even pioneer 
courage—for the poet (we had almost written 
the Artist’s Model) to face the crowd of women 
awaiting his utterances. Every seat was filled ; 
even the little space dedicated to the powers 
that be held only one empty chair. The 
lecturer's place was vacant, and as time passed 
a minor note crept into the expectant voices. 

At length a stir announced an arrival; heads 
were turned doorwards, but the flicker of hope 
died out in fifty eyes. It is on record that 
flippant man has failed to distinguish the sex 
of some of the Pioneers. It has remained for 
Mr. Le Gallienne to reverse the error. As he 
passed to the lecturer's chair, his head, with its 
masses of hair topping a neck round which a 
loose tie was knotted, more than one feminine 
voice dropped in disappointment : “ Only another 
woman, he has not come.” 

The platform, however, gave opportunity for 
the assertion of the poet’s manhood, and soon 
the audience was being charmed by a cleverly 
pointed paper on journalism, from which we take 
the following extracts :— 


The press is hard to define. Every eminent 
journalist has a different ideal. For Mr. Stead 
the press is evidently asort of huge emotional 
Whiteley’s ; for Mr. Newnes it is a kind of 
penny-in-the-slot, scissors and paste, automatic 
machine, in which you put in a penny and pull 
out a Tit-Bit, or a Great Thought; we have the 
press also variously conceived as a sort of Spur- 
yeon’s tabernacle, or as the Newgate Calendar. 
Perhaps the very latest conception of the press 
is the running of a newspaper as the clock-work 
toy of American millionaires, prize-fights, re- 
markable sermons and sporting tips, ‘“ the actual 
kitchen,” Dr. Parker and Mr. Buchanan—all 
these and many others are readily saleable 
articles of journalistic commerce. We have 
also the Sunday papers, which are not to 
be confused with the theological organs. In 
fact, to find a common ground for a definition 
of the press seems impossible, unless it be that, 
according to the authority of the most eminent 
chartered accountants, they each and all enjoy 
the largest circulation in the world. 


THE PRESS AS INTERPRETER. 


We may be disgusted with an American paper 
because it gives a nine-column, copiously rubri- 
cated, report of a prize fight, but would the 
paper give those nine columns unless its sub- 
scribers demanded them? in fact, the more one 
reflects on this matter, the more it becomes 
evident that the influence to be reckoned with is 
not so much the influence of the press on Society, 
but the influence of Society on the press. The 
press can hope to be little more than the ex- 
pression, the interpreter of the moods of Society. 
Of course, in its office of spokesman, it can do 
much to concentrate opinion, bat it can do little 
to create it. The reaction between press and 
public is indeed much the same as that between 
a great writer and his age. He influences his 
age only in proportion as he is the type of its 
most characteristic tendencies. But a book has 
probably more chance than a newspaper of being 
read by people of various shades of opinion. It 
does not on the face of it wear so definjte a label 
‘of its drift. Besides, it is read for its literary 
qualities irrespective of its views. Most news- 
paper readers, however, choose their paper by 
some broad political label. It is of little avail 
for you that the living bread is to be found in 
the Daily Chronicle, or the Star, if your papers 
are the imes and the Globe. 


A MULTIPLICATION OF VANITY. 


Here we catch sight of an influence exerted by 
the press upon Society which is undoubtedly to 
the bad: its atrophy of individual thought, its 
confirmation of prejudice, its pandering to our 
vanity and our voices. As a mirror multiplies 
the vanity of a woman, so does this many-sided 
mirror of the press, by not only reflecting but 
magnifying each man’s conceit of himself and 
his interests, multiply the vanity of nations. 

But let not the optimist forget that our new 
‘‘ advanced” papers, with their broader human- 
ity and their literary supplements, could not 
have come into existence had there not existed 
a sufficiently intelligent public tv support them. 
Supply seldom precedes demand, except maybe 
in the case of men of genius, minor poets, and 
parliamentary candidates. 

If we look abroad with satisfaction at the 
intellectual quickening which is to bo noticed in 
some of our journals during the last few years, 
we must not forget that it is merely the crest of 
a wave which has swept over society. 


PART OF THE COMEDY. 


Perhaps of all the sad sights we see about the 
world, and quite seriously speaking, advertise- 
ments are the saddest, those shameless, highly - 
coloured harlots of the hoarding and the placard. 
We learn in time to resist the melancholy they 
induce, as we resist most of our melancholies, 
by regarding them asa part of the comedy of 
life, and we take our places in the game of cheat- 
ing each other, as in a masque. We see that it 
is not only useless, but unfair, to ask that busi- 
ness should be carried on on an altruistic basis 
in the present state of society. We see that all 
of us—journalists, clergymen, doctors, lecturers, 
and chairman—are all compelled to be trades- 
men, and that all we can expect from each other 
is that we don’t adulterate our wares in any 
unfair, unexpected degree, that, in fact, we 
observe the current rate of adulteration. ‘Thus 
as everybody's business is to deceive, nobody 
can complain of being deceived: So soon as lies 
become conventions—which at the same time 
everybody knows to be lies—they serve all the 
practical purposes of truth.” 


THE NEW HUMOUR. 


What we call ‘‘The New Spirit ” has begotten 
‘©The New Journalism,” which in its turn, we 
may add, has fondled the New Humour so-called. 

One can hardly read a newspaper, lately, 
whether belonging to the old or the new 
journalism, without finding somewhere a taint of 
cynical flippancy, which yet, curiously enough, 
often goes side by side with a genuine enthu- 
siasm for humanity. Our journalism seems to 
be losing the sense of proportion, not to speak of 
the sense of taste. It treats all interests, irre- 
spective of their seriousness or dignity, in the 
same mocking fashion. It must have its joke at 
all costs and at all times. 

Let us have humour in our papers, by all 
means, and let us yet rid of our Pecksnittian 
pruriency ; but let us not forget that life is 
something more than a jest (in spite of the poet 
Gay, who, by the way, took 1ts ups and downs 
with quite a lachrymose seriousness), and that if 
a Nonconformist conscience is often harsh, 
inhuman, and ungainly in its manifestations, it 
guards for us at least one vital truth, which even 
the wise Epicurean teaches, that there is no joy 


THE PRESS AND THE PUBLIC. 


From the highest of reasons it is no use print- 
ing what the public will not buy, for not only 
would such honesty be the very worst policy 
from a commercial point of view, making the 
very existence of the paper an impossibility, but 
it would not even attain its noble end—for if the 

aper were not bought, how could it be read ? 
t might certainly be given away—like a tract; 
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without strength, no strength without discipline, 


no true liberty without restraint. 


The philosophies of our fathers were doubtless 


far too harsh ; but our Spence “mi are still 
more dangerously soft—and one t. 

that a Nonconformist conscience is a deal 
better than no conscience at all. John Knox 
was not, I should think, an agreeable companion; 
but agreeable companions are not always the 
best ; and it is to such men as John Knox that 
the Scotch character owes ‘‘those wrestling 
thews that throw the world,” not to mention less 
acceptable characteristics. For our days, we 
need such stern ideals a little sweetened and 
humanised with a judicious paganism. 


ing is certain, 


So let us not be in too great a hurry to get rid 


of our Nonconformist conscience; and in our 
enthusiasm for pagan ideals, let us not forget 
pagan fortitude. 


THE CRIER OF NEWS. 
A word about the press in its original capacity 


as the crier of news, apart from any social, 
intellectual, or moral influences it may be 
thought to exert. There can be little doubt that 
thus regarded it is a monument to the small- 
mindedness of society, its pre-occupations with 
petty aims and trivial gossip. 


And here we return to our original thesis, that 


while the press has obviously a certain reflective 


influence upon society, such influence is insignifi- 


cant compared with the influence exerted upon 
the press by society — which, in the first in- 
stance, called it into being, on whom its exist- 
ence entirely depends, and of whose various 
moods and manifestations it can be little more 
than a servile echo. 


The newspapers, with one or two happy excep- 


tions, are fungi thrown up by the corruption 
at the heart of society; the product of that 
frivolous complexity which it is the dream of 
our best men, women, and newspapers may 
some day be resolved into a sune and satisfying 
simplicity of social life. But let us not imagine 
that it is for the newspapers to take the lead— 
they are our servants, and must do our bidding. 
Fleet Street is merely the cave of echo. The 
press can only soar as we soar. Like a street 
acrobat, it can do nothing till we provide a sufli- 
cient number of pennies; and as we have paid 
the piper, it awaits for us to call the tune. It 
is idle to storm at the press, to talk about its 
duty to the public, just as it 1s idle to blame 
theatrical managers for producing bad or frivo- 
lous plays, when the public will patronise no 
others. There are innumerable pens on this 
planet eager to flood our newspaper columns 


with high thoughts and noble dreams, but high 
thoughts and noble dreams, they have sadly to 


learn, are drugs in the market. 


THE MIRROR. 
The press is all right, it is eager to take its 


part in what is best. Those who know the aver- 


age pressman know the pathetic joy with which 


he seizes the opportunity to write upon some 


theme, other than the gross and trivial matters 
most in demand by the public. How much the 


journalist hates his ordinary occupation you may 


read, touchingly set forth, in Mr. John Davidson's 
beautiful Fleet Street Ecologue. It is the public, 
it is society, that is all wrong. To scold the press, 
to return to our original image, is like breaking 
a faithful mirror. Whereas, if we look into it 
without temper, and patiently study its various 
reflections, we may thus be helped to rid our- 
selves of many deformities. What society has to 
do, I repeat, if it wants to look pretty in the 
press, is to be reasonably good and buy the right 


papers. 


Our Foreign Secretary issufferinga sad bereave- 
ment in the loss of his wife. Lady Kimberley was 
seen to greatest advantage in her home circle, 
while she was much beloved by the poor on the 
Norfolk estate, for whom sho was constantly 
planning and executing good schemes. 

* & * 


Mark the man or woman who seeks and sees 
something youd in everybody; there yoes 4 
magnificent soul. 

x e 

Christian penitence is something more than a 
thought, or an emotion, or a tear; 1t is an action. 
—W. Adams. 
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THE GREAT CONVENTION, 


LON DON, 1895. 


WILL BE FOLLOWED BY A 


SPECIAL TEMPERANCE SESSION 


OF THE 


GRINDELWALD CONFERENCE, 1895. 


Amongst the Spaakers at the Grindelwald Conference will be 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET, Miss WILLARD, Mrs. JOSEPHINE BUTLER, 


Miss AGNES E, SLACK, Miss HALLIE Q. BROWN, 
and others. 


i a LD 


The following will be the Travelling Arrangements: 
Tour 1.—Leaving London Friday, June 21st, or Tuesday, June 25th. 
Dover, Calais, Delle, Berne, Grindeiwald, Brunig, Lucerne, and Paris.—The sum of ten 


guineas covers seven days’ first-class hotel accommodation at Grindelwald, and three days at Lucerne, meals on the outward 
journey, and a second-class return ticket by Dover and Calais, returning through Paris at any time within forty-five days. 


Tour lil.—Leaving London, Friday, June 21st, or Tuesday, June 25th. 


Dover, Calais, Delle, Berne, Grindelwald, the Gemmi, Zermatt, the Rhone Valley, and 
Paris.—-The sum of ten guineas covers seven days’ hotel accommodation at Grindelwald, meals on the outward journey, 
and a second-class return ticket by Dover and Calais through Berne to Grindelwald, and thence to Interlaken and Spiez for 
the Gemmi Pass, and thence to Zermatt and down the Rhone Valley, through Neuchatel and Paris, returning at any time 
within forty-five days. 


Tour Ill._Leaving London, Wednesday, June 26th. 


Dover, Ostend, Basle, Berne, Grindelwald, Basle, and the Rhine.—The sum of ten guineas 
covers seven days’ hotel accommodation at Grindelwald, mea's on the outward journey, and a second-class return ticket. by 
Dover and Ostend, returning down the Rhine from Mayence to Cologne, and thence through Brussels at any time within 
forty-five days. 


Tour IV,- Leaving London, Wednesday, June 19th, or Wednesday, June 26th. 


Folkestone, Boulogne, Paris (outward journey broken here), Pontarlier, Neuchatel, Berne, 
Grindelwald, and Lucerne.—The sum of ten guineas includes a day in Paris and meals on the outward journey, 
seven days at Grindelwald, a day at Lucerne, and a second-class return ticket by Folkestone and Boulogne, returning through 
Paris at any time within forty-five days. 


Tour V.—Leaving London, Wednesday, June 19th, or Wednesday, June 26th. 


Folkestone, Boulogne, Paris, Pontarlier, Neuchatel, Berne, Grindelwald, Gemmti, 
Zermatt, Rhone Valley, and Geneva.—The sum of #11 5s. covers seven days’ hotel accommodation at Girindel- 
wald, a full day’s hotel accommodation and one dinner on the outward journey at Paris, and table @’hote luncheon at Berne, 
and a second-class return ticket by Folkestone and Boulogne through Paris to Grindelwald, thence to Interlaken and Spiez 
for the Gemmi Pass, and thence to Zermatt, down the Rhone Valley to Geneva, and thence to Paris, returning any time 
within forty-five days. 


It is hoped to arrange a BALTIC CRUISE TO THE NORTHERN CAPITALS 
OF RUROPE—CHRISTIANIA, COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, and ST. PETERS- 
BURG, with a visit to GOTHENBURG, in connection with the Presentation of 
the Polyglot Petition to the Northern Governments. 

It is also hoped to organise a THIRTY GUINEA MEDIIERRANEAN 
CRUISE TO NAPLES, JAFFA, ALEXANDRIA, SMYRNA, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
and ATHENS. 

Full details of these Tours and Cruises on application to the SECRETARY, 
5, ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, LONDON, N.W. 
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Concerning Women. 


At Whitelands College, Chelsea, one of the 
training colleges for girl teachers in national 
schools, the delightful old custom of crowning 
the May Queen has been revived, or rather it 
was revived fifteen years ago at the happy 

ion of Mr. Ruskin, who offered to give 

— for the Queen to distribute among her 
ollowers. This he still continues to do, and 
yearly about forty volumes of his own works, 
und in purple calf and gold, find their way to 
Whitelan ‘College. The ceremony is a very 
quaint and interesting one, inning with a 
service in the chapel, after which there is a 
— with the Queen of last year at the 
ead, when all march to the training room. 


by 
i dance by the junior students, and the new 


returns, accompanied by a bod: 


Having been 
by Miss Lily Severn, cousin and god-daughter of 
Ruskin, the May Queen } igen to distribute 
to her maids-of-honour the copies of Ruskin’s 
works. The remainder of the day is passed 
a general holiday in a Maypole dance, music, and 
in the evening a dance takes place to which a 
large number of the old students are invited. 
* *& *® 


The mind of Mr. Goldwin Smith is much 
perturbed at the idea of women being admitted 
to the Bar. He asks :— 

What effect do legislators think will be produced 
on the dignity of a court by the appearance in a 
criminal case of a female barrister, svailing herself 
in her appeal to the jury, as the female lobbyist 
avails herself in her appeal to a Congressman, of 
the influence of her sex? How much control do 
they think a judge will be able to exercise over a 
female counsel? 


The Westminster Gazette says, “ We shall prob- 
ably have lady judges next, and why not? 2 


* * & 


Miss Ellen Collins is the first woman school 
inspector in New York ; she has been appointed 
to ins the schools of the Fifth District, which 
includes the Fifteenth and Eighteenth Wards. 
The inspectors serve three years. There are 
three of them in each of the eight school districts. 
They audit the accounts of the ward trustees, 
sign the teachers’ certificates, examine into their 
fitness for their work, and visit and inspect the 
schools in their district at least once every three 
months. Once a year they report to the Board 
of Education and the ward trustees as to the 
condition, efficiency and wants of the schools 
and school premises of their district. No com- 
pensation is allowed them except actual expenses 
incurred while on duty. 

* * * 


Commenting on the presence of the women in 
the Colorado Legislature, the New York World 
says: It is generally believed that the presence 
of the three women upon the floor of the House 
caused the men to be more circumspect in their 
deportment than they might otherwise have 
been. Members inclined to drink created no 
scenes on the floor, as has been the case in past 
Legislative assemblies. The closing scenes late 
at night were painfully formal and conducted 
with the utmost propriety. This was remarkable 
and unprecedented. 

* * 


Our cousins across the water are going ahead 
by leaps and bounds. The New Zealand women 
having obtained the franchise, have now started 
a paper, the Daybreak, the whole staff of which, 
from the editor downwards, in all the depart- 
ments, literary, clerical, commercial, and typo- 
graphical, is composed of women only. In 
its first leading article the Daybreak announced 
as its principal aim the ‘‘ ventilation of the evils 
and grievances in our midst, and the letting of 
the men of New Zealand know that we, the 
women of New Zealand, do not intend to over- 
step the power we have received in having the 
franchise granted to us.” The programme of the 
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Daybreak will be endorsed by a number of people 
and o} isations in England. It advances the 
principle of Council, for it advocates the principle 
of betterment, pensions for the old and infirm, 
the finding of work by the State for all who 
are able and willing to labour but cannot get 
the opportunity, and the State ownership of all 
monopolies, including the drink traffic, railways, 
coal mines, gas, water, and tramways. Surely a 
wide and comprehensive programme enough. 
Daybreak has our best wishes. 
* * & 


The London Hospital has taken rather a new 
departure by purchasing the lease of a house in 
Bow Road, for the preliminary training 
of nurses during their periods of probation before 
entering ig hospital work. These pupi! pro- 
bationers, besides being taught how to tend the 
sick, will receive instruction in elementary 
physiology, anatomy, hygiene, sick cookery, 
etc.; and preference will be given to those 
between the ages of twenty-five and thirty-five, 
who have received a good education. 

* * * 


We have much regret in announcing that Mrs. 
Spender, the wife of Mr. J. K. Spender, a well- 
known physician in Bath, died on Saturday last 
of inflammation of the lungs after a very short 
illness. Mrs. Spender was the authoress of 
numerous novels, which appealed to a very large 
circle of readers. She has been a busy writer 
for nearly thirty years. ‘‘ Parted Lives,” the 
story which first made her a re utation, appeared 
in the early seventies, and been several 
times republished. ‘Thirteen Doctors,” a 
collection of her short stories, is now appearing, 
and she has left another book ready for publi- 
cation. 


LIBERTY FOR WORKING 
WOMEN. 


By A Worktne Woman. 

At the present moment important matters con- 
cerning us are being discussed, and in a few 
weeks may become the law of the land. It is no 
use for us to sulk silently because we cannot 
make our own laws, we must talk and write till 
we have the power to act for ourselves, especially 
when the matter concerns our freedom. 

The Factories and Workshops Bill contains 
some clauses that seriously affect our liberty, 
and as we have heard that women are divided in 
opinion as to the usefulness of these clauses, 
perhaps it may help to have our views of them. 

Of course it is right that all women—upper 
class, middle-class, and working-class—should 
feel a deep interest in the concerns of our sisters, 
but, from what I can gather, it appears to me 
that some of our upper and middle class sisters 
are trying to convince the law makers of their 
theories as to what is best for us, whereas the 
better course to pursue would be to support the 
action of those who speak and know from ex- 
perience. 

In the first place, it is said that women will 
lose their liberty, because their hours in the 
workshop will be limited and the men will not 
be limited. 

From our point of view the boot is put on the 
wrong leg. We are yatning our liberty faster 
than the men, and let them look to it, or else we 
shall have our eight hour day an accomplished 
fact while they are talking about it. 

Let no one make any mistake about our 
liberty to work as long as we like. There is no 
such thing as freedom in a workshop. We seek 
work and take the first place that offers gladly. 
We accept the hours and conditions without any 
argument, and if we are required to stay over- 
time as long as the law allows and as much 
longer as possible, we either obey or leave it 
altogether, but all places are alike, so we mostly 
obey. 

The law and the fear of the law is the only 
limitation to our working hours. Good em- 
ployers are compelled to reach the limit by the 
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competition of tho bad employers who overreach 
the law as often as they dare or as it pays them 
to do. 

We are thankful for the legislation that gives 
us time to breathe, to think, and to see for our- 
selves what is right for us to do. 

When I have come out of the hot workshop, 
late at night, so tired and exhausted, and walked 
along the streets in company with thousands of 
other girls and women in the same condition, I 
have thought, how gladly would I give up a few 
of my hours of work, and I am sure my fellow- 
workers would do the same, to employ some of 
those who are driven to sell their bodies because 
their work was not wanted. 

Employers could not give us less than the 
subsistence wage we get now, if our work was 
compulsorily limited to half a day. 

The woman who has our deepest sympathy, 
who has fallen because she was defeated in the 
struggle for an honest existence, has been the 
girl who worked long hours and came through 
the streets and lanes dead tired, and 
found on her way home temptation that would 
not bear the light of day. She had no time to 
think and no strength to resist. 

Anyone who opposes the limitation of over- 
time for women is refusing the half-loaf of liberty 
offered to women because men have not got their 
half, Let us take it gladly for the sake of the 
other duties which women take upon themselves, 
and let us help the men who are their own law- 
makers to get their half as quickly as possible. 

Again, it is said that by including laundries 
in the provisions of the Factory Acts we shall be 
driving women out of their rightful employment. 
It is a pity that women, who in most points are 
in the front of advanced movements, should 
revert to the old cry of the milluwners against 
the Factory Acts. Do they think that, in face 
of facts which disprove those old assertions, any 
weight can be attached to such false arguments? 
Is it men who have monopolised dressmaking, 
millinery, tailoring, mill-work, and factory work 
of all kinds ? The truth is that almost any em- 
ployment which the pbysique of women admits 
of is open to them, provided they work for less 
wages than mén. There is no fear that men will 
stand at the wash-tub for sixty hours a week for 
14s., even if the law does allow employers to keep 
them at work ninety or one hundred hours. 

I have only heard of one case in which it was 
attempted to employ boys in the place of girls, 
and the result was that the spirit of mischief, 
which is not killed in boys so early as in girls, 
wrought such havoc with the work and the 
discipline of the factory that the girls were gladly 
received back again in a few weeks. 

The fact is that women are a comparatively 
new item in the labour market and up to the 
present time they have had to catch at the odds 
and ends of employment. To secure their hold 
they are submissive to almost any conditions and 
accept any kind of work. 

The law must step in and prevent unscrupu- 
lous employers using this opportunity unfairly 
and protect the women even against themselves. 
When our progressive education has raised the 
standard of a woman’s life to the standard of 
man’s existence, we shall find that men and 
women alike will find their level and each will 
be employed in the work, both industrial and 
domestic, that is best suited to themselves. An 
employer can never be considered a purely phil- 
anthropic person, and (other conditions being 
equal) will inevitably employ the person, irre- 
spective of sex, who will best supply his demand. 

As a working woman I submit these reasons 
for our support toa Bill from which we are 
hoping a degree of liberty will be secured to us 
more than we have had previously. 

It is not much, but it will be a knot the looser 
and leave us more free to get rid of the tangl»s 
by which we are surrounded, 


=s 


ee 
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CARLYLE’S HOUSE AT 
CHELSEA. 


By ©. S. Bremner. 
Livine in a modest little flat exactly opposite 
the house in which Thomas Carlyle lived for 
forty-seven years, I have an admirable view of 
the back. Whenever I go to the window, my 
eyes rest upon the “sublime garret” which the 
great seer caused to be added, in the hope that he 
might shut himself up from all the noises that 
distracted his attention and harassed his weary 
mind, Of a truth, the neighbourhood is a very 
noisy one; it remains so unto this day. ‘This is 
what Carlyle says of the house in a letter to his 
mother in June 1834 :— 

We lie safe at a bend of the river away from 
all the great roads, have air and quiet Landly 
inferior to Craigenputtock, an outlook from the 
back windows into mere leafy regions with here 
and there a red, high-peaked old roof looking 
through ; and see nothing of London ex- 
cept by day the summits of St. Paul's 
Cathedral and Westminster Abbey, and 
by night the gleam of the great Babylon 
affronting the peaceful skies. The house 
itself is probably the best we have ever 
lived in—a right old, strong, roomy brick 
house, built near 150 years ago, and likely 
tosee three races of these modern fashion- 
ables fall before it comes down. 

In truth the great space at the back is 
still a remarkable feature of the neighbour- 
hood ; a large piece of ground close to the 
garden has never been built on; on days 
when the sun visits Chelsea, windows look- 
ing on to that square receive a handsome 
provision of light and air. Butif the Sage 
were to incarnate once more, probably he 
would not choose 5 (now 24), Cheyne Row 
as his shrine. In this street are mean and 
dirty little provision shops ; the inevitable 
public-house at the river end of the row 
has brought down the whole neighbour- 
hood. Slatternly women drag about the 
doors; dirty children play in the streets. 
There are remains of gentility at the upper 
end of the street, but strange to say, as 
we approach the river end, meanness and 
squalor are the prevailing characteristics. 
Even on the river bank, between the Row 
and Oakley Street, one of the finest sites 
in Europe, are mean eating-shops, news- 
shops, and others of the fried fish and 
pawnbroking order. A few yards further 
and you come on the dwellings of Cabinet 
Ministers, nobles, and notables. 


On that square at the back, the Sage 


would now find a steam laundry named in 
his honour; its machinery throbs and whirls 
usually until 9.30 p.m., and has occasionally 
not ceased until midnight. For the time 
of laundries to be placed under the raestric- 
tions of Factory Acts is not as yet. Then 
there is a large Roman Catholic Church in 
process of building, with its entrance in the 
Row. Unlike Solomon’s Temple, where “the 
sound of the hammer nor axe nor any tool 
of iron was heard in the house, while it was 
in building,” such sounds are heard all day long. 
Then there is a joinery shed, with much whirring 
and whizzing of steam saws, rotating of grind- 
stones and scraping of metal on thesame. There 
are cocks and hens innumerable, the crowing and 
cackling of these birds is incessant; to them a 
turkey-cock was added recently and at Christmas 


time he did not disappear, as some had fondly | 


hoped. Everybody knows the pleasant story 
of how Mrs. Carlyle went to call upon a lady 
living near her, The lady was delighted at 
the honour, but her delight was probably a little 
dashed when Mrs. Carlyle screwed her courage up 
to mention that her husband was greatly worried 
at his work and utterly deprived of sleep, by the 
recent addition of cocks and hens to the lady’s 


establishment at the back. To the credit of main the Carlyles were happy, and that the im- 


kindly human nature, the nuisance was promptly | portance that has been attached to certain 
removed. las! there is no Mrs. Carlyle now. passages in the writings of both Mr. and Mrs. 

But chief among the noises of that square is Carlyle is greatly exaggerated. Those that wear 
the barking of a huge dog of raucous voice and the prophetic mantle now and then take a day's 
nefarious temper, which barks diligently at all journey into the wilderness and sit under the 
the various noises enumerated. One almost feels | juniper tree. And unhappily, the delicate, re- 
disposed to hold the converse of the opinion of | sponsive, highly-strung, nervous temperament of 
Pythagoras, | Mrs. Carlyle induced her at times to accompany 

That souls of animais infuse themselves _ her husband, where a less sympathetic nature, one 
Into the trunks of men, _ with less understanding, more phlegm and stolid 
and wonder if this dog may not be animated by | apathy, would have remained by the fireside and 
the spirit that so hated noise and disturbance, | refused any share in Carlyle’s inner tempests. 
and that this is the real reason of his voiced | Both expressed their thoughts and imaginings 
misery. with extreme vigour, and their temperaments 

During the lifetime of the woman who leased and circumstances considered, their exaggera- 
the house until September, 1894, the square tions appreciated, and general alleviations 
became a great rendezvous of cats. The house | weighed, it may be fairer to both to accept 
seems really to have been used as a sort of a dictum of Carlyle’s own, especially as their 
kennel for dogs and cats, the numbers being esti- | house struck outside friends, men and women 
mated from twenty to one hundred, according to not wanting in acumen, in exactly this light : 

‘No such house for beautiful thrift, 
quiet, spontaneous—nuy, as it were, un- 
conscious—minimum of money reconciled 
to human comfort and human dignity, 
have I anywhere looked upon where I 
have been.” 

Through Mr. Blunt’s kindness, I was 
able to get the key of the house, and 
went over it room by room. It has a 
towny aspect viewed from the Row, five 
stories in all, including attic and base- 
ment, relieved only from commonplaceness 
by the medallion portrait placed above 
the dining-room windows. But though 
not grand, imposing, or specially interest- 
ing in appearance, it is sheer ignorance to 
describe it as a “ squalid tenement,” only 
to be explained by the haste of certain 
journalists to say something impressive 
when they know nothing. The house is 
more than two hundred years old, solid 
and good. Carlyle said of it that “ three 
races of modern fashionables would fall 
before it comes down,” and his remark 
looks as true as ever. An undue propor- 
tion of its plumber-work has got on the 
outside, but “old age must have its 
liberties,” and for frozen and bursting 
pipes the arrangement has advantages. 
Inside I found a larger dining-room than 
the small, old-fashioned windows led me to 
expect ; folding doors connect it with a 
back-room pleasantly looking upon the 
garden. Both rooms, the passage, and a 
great deal of the house is wainscotted. 
On the stairs the banisters are very quaint 
spirals, the stair is decidedly good. On 
the first floor is a pleasant, three-windowed 
drawing-room, where many a famous man 
has shared the Carlyle hospitality. At 
| temperament. The nuisance became intolerable. , the back is Mrs, Carlyle’s bedroom, wherein she 
|The neighbours took out summons after sum- | spent many weary hours of sickness, and where 
mons against Mrs. Cottell, a conviction only | her lifeless body was lifted from her carriage 
recently being obtained. As she ultimately died | after the fatal drive in April, 1866, Above is 
of delirium tremens, it is hardly uncharitable to | Carlyle’s bedroom, light and airy, At the top, 
suppose that she was insane with drink. Cats | the “sublime yarret.” On both sides, back and 
| still frequent the square by what sounds like the | front, is a door directly facing a window, with a 
dozen. Speculation is rife as to whether the | narrow passage between. I noted the old fire- 
| object of meeting is the assertion of feline rights | place, the large “ press ” where Carlyle kept books 
or adirge song in honour of Mrs. Cottell the and manuscripts. Somehow one received an im- 
friend of cats, or a choral society for the culti-, pression of that restless, much-tried spirit; the 
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' vation of undoubted musical powers: but what- 
ever be the object, it is certainly neither silent 
| nor contemplative. 


/the old house, in order to convert it into a 
national monument, with Mr. Reginald Blunt, 
son of the Rector of St. Iuke’s, and secretary to 
‘the House Purchase Fund. 
was quite intimate with the Carlyles, and his 
son, a8 a small boy, seems to have been much 
‘noticed by the distinguished couple. 
holds the opinion most decidedly that in the 


unhappy shade of mind. 
I had a talk on the subject of the purchase of | 


Mr. Blunt's father | 


Mr. Blunt , 


horrid shade of staring terra-cotta on the walls 
(green in the historian’s day) sugyested an 
It 1s intended that the 
house shall be restored as far as possible to its 
condition in Carlyle’s time. A niece has promised 
much of the furniture that stood there in days 
gone by. Even to-day it would make a pleasant, 
comfortable home for one whose ideas are not 
too extensive, and there is little doubt that tho 
money which will be received for admission will 
go a long way towards the maintenance of the 
place, 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The May-Day Demonstration in Hyde Park 
on Sunday was accompanied by all the features 
of previous gatherings. It is said that the 
muster this year was larger than ever. The 
speeches certainly lacked nothing of the 
enthusiasm the labour leaders throw into the 
burning question of the workman’s day. It is 
significant that, while the men are asking for an 
eight-hours day, women of the leisured classes 
are agitating that theworking woman’s day should 
not be limited. Legislation for women was 
never more necessary that it is to-day; yet, 
when a humane law steps in to the help of help- 
less women and girls, the ladies of the drawing- 
room meet to cry in unison against interfering 
with the liberty of the subject. It is hoped 
that these well-meaning but short-sighted per- 
sons will not be allowed to accomplish the mis- 
chief of which they are talking so eloquently. 


Women everywhere must have read with 
sympathy the plea made by women for the 
registration of midwives. Here again the prin- 
ciple of legislation steps in to interfere with the 
liberty of the incompetent nurse, and it is to be 
hoped that no wailing sentimentality will check 
a much-needed reform. In every country of 
Europe but our own the mothers of the poor 
are protected from the unqualified midwife. 
Women of the richer classes are availing them- 
selves of the greater comfort and the greater 
safety of the certificated nurse; and we should 
give at least support to the measure now before 
the House of Lords, which is intended to lessen 
the danger to and the sufferings of our poorer 
sisters. 


Jabez is once more among us, and the news- 
papers turn with eagerness from one sensational 
trial to another that will rouse the country from 
Dan even to Beersheba. The details of the 
landing of Jabez Balfour are given with all the 
minutiz of a royal progress. The body of the 
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prisoner is guarded more carefully than that of 
the monarch, Trial by newspaper has already 
condemned the self-made exile; but the very 
certainty of merited punishment is causing 4 
revulsion of feeling to set in on his behalf. The 
press that spoke his sentence with ringing voice 
now cries aloud that a fair trial be given to 
Jabez. Condemn no man till he be proven 
guilty, it says. And the jauntiness of his 
home-coming, the good-humour and cordiality 
of his bearing will give a fickle public pause, and 
may even at the last hour swing round the 
weathercock of opinion to point to the innocence 
of Jabez Balfour. 


Meanwhile the victims of the great Liberator 
frauds are expiating in misery and penury their 
misplaced confidence in the man and his fellows. 
The bitter cry of these miserable ones is so 
urgent that the Liberator Re'ief Fund is mak- 
ing a timely appeal for help for the hundreds of 
aged and invalid men and women who are suf- 
fering in consequence of the disastrous collapse 
of the Balfour group of companies. 


As a result of the Armenian outrages the 
unspeakable Tark is receiving a good deal of 
attention just now. The ignorance of the Turks 
is well shown by Dr. Clark, of Boston, who 
has recently returned from their country. He 
says that a text book on Astronomy was sup- 
pressed because it spoke of the “‘revolution” of the 
planets ; one on Zoology because it was suspected 
that the chapter on star-fishes contained some 
hidden allusion to the “Star Palace” of the 
Sultan; a text book on Chemistry was suppressed 
for fear the symbol “H,0” might convey the 
idea “Hamid II.” (the present Sultan, “is a 


cypher.” The authorities sent a posse of con- 
stables to arrest “a man named Paul who had 


written a seditious epistle to the Galatians 
telling them they were ‘called to freedom,’ 


Galatia being confounded in the minds of the 


police with Galata, a district of Constantinople.” 
When told that Paul was dead, they showed 
incredulity and demanded to see his death certi- 
ficate. A geography was forbidden because it 


spoke of the “union” of rivers, and the Sultan 


does not wish his people to know anything about 
“union” or combination. Dr. Clark adds :— 


In my long journey across Asia Minor though 
I addressed many audiences of Armenians aod 
Greeks I could not use the words “society,” 
9 isation,’ “endeavour,” “fellowship,” 
‘‘ynion,” or other expressions of that nature 
without the risk of getting my interpreter, my 
audience and myself into an unspeakable Turkish 
dungeon. 


At first thought, many good people will be 
shocked by the suggestion made in the annual 
address of the president of the National 
W.C.T.U. that women should be introduced as 
members of the police force, As a matter of 
course, it was not expected that this would be 
done in large cities at present, but the recom- 
mendation was made that in Colorado, Wyoming, 
New Zealand, and other parts of the world where 
women are not only citizens but voters, the 
experiment should be tried in the smaller towns 
and villages, and it was meant that women 
should go out two by two, and that they should 
be selected by a representative committee of the 
best women in the community, and should be of 
matronly age, appearance, and character. With 
these safeguards we feel confident that great 
advantage would come from having women thus 
represented. The present movement in Chicago 
and other cities to totally separate the police 
department from politics would be a perhaps 
necessary preliminary to the participation of 
women. 


But, when one thinks of it, the futility of 
expecting that a police force composed of men 
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will array itself adequately against the pleasures 
of other men is demonstrated in all our cities, 
and has been for centuries. But if strong and 
trusty women are detailed to patrol those parts 
of any town or village where saloons, gambling 
dens, or houses of infamy are located, there is no 
doubt but that the mother instinct in them 
would lead them to do their work thoroughly. 
Their very presence would make it so difficult for 
profligate men who still retained some shreds of 
reputation to enter these traps and gins that the 
revenues of intemperance and shamé would be 
reduced to a minimum. The same is true of 
uncleanly places of so-called ‘ amusement.” 
The streets of cities will never be really safe for 
women until other women help to make them so. 


The midnight sections of Sodom in our great 
cities would be cleared up in a twelvemonth if 
reputable women, commissioned by the muni- 
cipality, were put on duty there. Let it be, 
however, perfectly understood that the sugges- 
tion of women policemen is made with such 
provisions carefully hedging it round about, as 
ought to defend it from severe criticism in these 
days when it has been ascertained that the 
Metropolitan police, to say the least of it, are in 
collusion with any institution or group of evil- 
doers from whom they can, in addition to the 
salary paid them by the public, obtain that 
which is their souls’ desire—abundant “ hush 
money,” or, in plain English, bribes. 


One of the most eloquent and influential men 


in America, and president of one of the greatest 


railway corporations in the world, has recently 


been discoursing concerning his philosophy of 


life. In the course of his conversation he said 
many wise and many interesting things. 
Speaking of the happiness of life he :aaintained 


that the secret of happiness is not in being 


wealthy but in being able to command fun. 
“ Fun,” he says, “ consists first in not envying 


your neighbour ; secondly, in not being struck 


on yourself; and thirdly, in being willing to 
recognise your own weaknesses.” Speaking asa 
millionaire he said that immense wealth brought 
with it misery. The millionaire is in perpetual 
anxiety for fear he may lose his millions, and is 


perpetually jealous because he is not as rich as 
the man next door. 


He thinks that all the 
money in the world ought to belong to him. 


Mr. Depew said many interesting things con- 
cerning the influence of the other world upon 
his daily life. He said he had been brought up 
by a pious mother in the strictest of Calvinistic 
sects ; and although it seemed absolutely incon- 
sistent with predestination he firmly believed in 
special providences. He said he had passed 
through three crises in his life, in each of which, 
following exactly the lines which his mother had 
taught him, with no intellectual belief whatever, 
he humbly asked for a special providence. Ia 
one case his fortune was at stake, in the next 
his reputation and honour were involved. 


Regardless of his conviction, he had not slept 
for a week; he went back to his mother's 
teaching, which was to appeal to the heavenly 
power for guidance. In each case a message 
came clearly. It was quite opposite to what 
he was intellectually convinced was right, but he 
followed the course indicated, against his own 
judgment, and against the advice of everybody ; 
and in every case events proved that the guid- 
ance given in answer to his prayer was 
absolutely correct. Everything that makes him 
live happily or live at all was the result of the 
action which he took on these occasions. How 
many hard-headed men of business in the city of 
London would care to confess that they owe! 
the whole of their success to their reliance upon 
the special providences in which they had been 
taught to believe at their mother’s knee P 
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forty villages were totally destroyed, and it is 
probable, says Mr. Greene, that sixteen thousand 
at least were killed; the lowest estimate is ten 
thousand, and many put it much higher, allowing 
for more fugitives than it seems possible can 
have escaped. This, however, appears to have 
only been but the beginning of the terrible 
scenes that followed. In 1893 the Armenians 
armed themselves and resisted the Kourds, who 
were constantly making raids on their villages. 
The government sent some soldiers, who killed 
afew Armenians, and received a medal from the 
government for having wiped out a great rebel- 
lion. A Kourdish chief, the following year, in 
order to curry favour with the government 
incited a quarrel with the Armenians, who killed 
in the fray two Kourds, and three were 
wounded. The Kourds immediately carried their 
dead and laid them down at the government 
house at Moosh, reporting that Armenian soldiers 
were overrunning the land, killing and plunder- 
ing them. This furnished the government with 
the excuse they desired, and a most terrible 
massacre followed. Between five and ten 
thousand Christians are said to have been 
butchered in a most horrible manner. No respect 
was shown to age or sex. Men, women, and 
infants were treated alike, except that the women 
were subjected to greater outrage before they 
were slaughtered. 
HEROINES OF TO-DAY. 

Some sixty young brides and more attractive 
girls were crowded into a little church in another 
village, where, after being violated, they were 
slaughtered, and a stream of human blood flowed 
from the church door. To some of the more 
attractive women in the one place the proposi- 
tion was made that they might be s if they 
denied their faith. ‘‘Why should we deny 
Christ?” they said, and pointing to the dead 
bodies of their husbands and brothers before 
them, they nobly answered, ‘‘ We are no better 
than they; kill us too,” and they died. 

After the above mentioned events,the Governor 
attempted to persuade and compel the Armenians 
to sign a paper, thanking the Sultan and himself 
that justice had been done to the rebels ! 

Other details are given in the letters pub- 
lished in this book that are too shocking to 
print here, but they witness to the barbarous 
cruelty practised by the fierce Moslem troops. 
The evidence that has been collected by Mr. 
Greene is so overwhelming that it is utterly 
impossible that any should ignore its weight. 
After laying it before the reader he proceeds to 
give general information about Eastern Turkey, 
and there follows an interesting description as 
to the inhabitants of Turkish Armenia, and the 
characteristics of the Kourds. Never, perhaps, 
has any book brought home to us more vividly 
the manner in which the crescent and the cross 
stand in juxtaposition at this time; the one, 
the raciant beacon light that leads men on to 
higher civilisation and nobler humanity; the 
other, steeped in blood, represents the degrada- 
tion of women, and therefore the degrada- 
tion of mankind. Throughout the awful record 
of Armenia's trials (and their martyr roll, says 
Mr. Greene, has grown with every century) the 
fact that the Armenian stock exists at all to-day 
is proof of its wonderful vitality and excellent 
quality. 


Unjust and corrupt assessments have been 
undoubtedly among the principal abuses prac- 
tised among these harmless people. Blackmail 
has ground the people down, and the injustice 
and severity used in collecting the taxes have 
given them a grievance under which they do 
well to smart. Taxes have often been farmed 
out to the highest bidder, who usually is some 
powerful Kourdish chief. 


He collects the amount due to the Government 
and then takes for himself as much as he chooses, 
his own will or an exhausted threshing-floor 
being the only limit to his rapacity. 

The people are kept in a condition of con- 
stant abject terror; caravans are stopped and 
robbed ; travelling in Armenia is absolutely 
unsafe, sheep and cattle being driven off, and 
outrages being perpetually perpetrated, while 
the people, kept in a state of extreme poverty, 
are unable to resist these deeds of violence. 
Indeed, the recent outrages in Sassoun are con- 
spicuous, the author tells us, by their extent 
rather than their character. He mentions an 
incident which came under his own kaowledge. 

A PROCESSION OF HORROR. 

In June 1893, he says, four young Armenians 
and their wives, living only two miles from the 
city of Van, where the Governor and a large 
military force reside, were picking herbs on the 
hillside. They carefully kept together and in- 
tended to return before night. They were 
observed by a band of passing Kourds, who, in 
broad daylight, fell upon the defenceless party, 
butchered the young men, and, as to the brides, 
it is needless to relate further. The villagers go- 
ing out the next day found the four bodies, not 
simply dead, but slashed and disfigured almost 
beyond recognition. They resolved to make a 
desperate effort to let their wrongs at least be 

own. 

Hastily yoking up four rude ox carts, they 
placed on each the naked remains of one of the 
victims, with his distracted widow sitting by the 
side, shorn of her hair in token of dishonour. 
This gruesome procession soon reached the out- 
skirts of the city, where it was met by soldiers 
sent to turn it back. The unarmed villagers 
offered no resistance, but declared their readi- 
ness to perish if not heard. The soldiers shrank 
from extreme measures that might cause trouble 
among the 30,000 Armenians of Van, who were 
now rapidly gathering about the scene. The 
Turkish bayonetsretreated before the bared breasts 
of the villagers. With ever increasing numbers, 
but without tumult, the procession passed be- 
fore the doors of the British and Russian Vice- 
Consulates, of the Persian Consul-General, the 
Chief of Police and other high officials, till it 
paused before the great palace of the Giovernor. 

At this point, Bahri Pasha, who was still 
Governor, stuck his head out of the second 
story window and said, ‘I see it; too bad! 
Take them away and bury them. I will do what 
is necessary.” Within two days some Kourds 
were brouyht in, among whom were several who 
were positively identified by the women ; but, 
upon their denying the crime, they were 
immediately released and escaped. The utter 
hopelessness of securing any justice was so 
apparent, and experience had so often demon- 
strated the danger of arousing the Kourds to 
greater atrocity by further efforts to punish them, 
that the case was dropped and svon forgotten in 
the callousness produced by other cases of 
frequent occurrence. 

WHAT CAN WE DO? 

What can be done? Mr. Greene pertinently 
asks at the end of this chapter, and it is a 
passage that deserves perusal ; for, although he 
offers no definite solution of this great problem, 
he places the alternatives before the reader in « 
clear and succinct manner, and, at any rate, he 
demonstrates the sacred obligations laid upor 
England to fulfil the special guarautee which they 
have undertaken for radical reforms in these deso- 
lated districts. 

In a chapter dealing with the Sultan and the 
SublimePorte, the author gives us a very vivid de- 
| scription of influence brought to bear in order te 


THE ARMENIAN CRISIS IN TURKEY.® 


Tue bravery of the Armenians is no new national 
feature, and the determined stand they are 
making for the faith they have so long cherished 
is but a repetition of the histories through which 
that hapless country passed so far back as the 

Anno Domini 450. Armenia was then a 
dependency of Persia, and the Persian king tried 
to force the Armenians to exchange Christianity 
for fire worship. They answered with character- 
istic heroism, “ You have your sword and we 
our necks, We are not better than those who 
have gone before us, who gave up their goods 
and their lives for this faith.” LEghiche, an 
Armenian Bishop of the fifth century, gives a 
graphic account of the Persian invasion. He 
speaks as follows of the fortitude shown by 
Armenian women : 

HEROINES OF THE PAST. 

I cannot enumerate all the wives of the heroes, 
both of those who were in fetters and those who 
had fallen in battle. I know by name and by 
sight about 500, not only those who were highest 
in rank, but many of low degree. They forgot 
even the name of the luxury belonging to their 
hereditary freedom, and became ike men who 
have suffered from the beginning after the 
manner of peasants, and who have passed their 
lives in this world amid hardships. 

After enumerating the terrible trials to which 
they were exposed, their virtue, patience and 
endurance, he says :— 

‘““The women paired off two by two like the 
animals, as equal and harmonious, drawing 
straight the furrow of the kingdom that they 
might reach the harbour of peace without a fall.” 

It seems incredible as we take up the book 
just published by the Rev. Frederick Greene, to 
believe that centuries have elapsed since these 
words were written, and that now, in the latter 
end of the nineteenth century, the story has 
sgain to be told of a massacre as horrible, of 
sufferings as unendurable, and of tyranny as 
barbarous as were related by that early bishop 
in the dawn of Christianity. 

THE MASSACRE. 

Mr. Greene commences his book by giving a 
classified description of the evidence that has 
put the existence of the massacres beyond a 
doubt. In the opening pages of his book he 
gives the description of the awful massacre at 
Sassoun. The fighting had commenced under 
the pretext that certain villages were harbouring 
malcontents ; but there seems to be no sort of 
doubt that such rumours were persistently 
spread, and that every effort was made in order 
to incite a quarrel. The Kourds were at first 
put to fight alone; but afterwards they were 
supported by regular troops who entered the 
villages under the pretext of protecting the loyal 
subjects. In the night they arose and slew the 
sleeping villagers—men, women, and children. 
It soon became evident that extermination was 
the object of the government, and the Armenians 
were desperately determined to sell their lives 
as dearly as possible, and then, Mr. Greene tells 
us, began “a campaign of butchery that lasted 
some twenty-three days, or roughly, from the 
middle of August till the middle of September.” 
The Marshal Zekki Pasha, who had come post 
haste from Erzingan, read the Sultan’s firman 
for extermination, and then, hanging the docu- 
ment on his breast, exhorted the soldiers not to 
be found wanting in their duty. On the last 
day of August, the anniversary of the Sultan’s 
accession, the soldiers were especially urged to 
distinguish themselves, and they made it the day 
of the greatest slaughter. It is safe to say that 

* “ The Armenian Crisis in Turkey,” by Frederick 
Davies Greene, M.A. Published by G. P. Patnam’s 
Sons, 24, Bedford Street, Strand, London, 1895, 


A DARK STORY. 


For three thousand years Armenia, on 
account of her location, has been trampled into 
dust both by devastating armies and by migrat- 
ing hordes. She has been the prey of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Xerxes, and Alexander; of the 
Romans, the Parthians and Persians ; of Byzan- 
tine, Saracen, and Crusader; of Seljuk, and 
Ottoman, and Russian, and Kourd. Through this 
awful record the Christian Church, founded by 
Gregory, ‘‘ The Illuminator,” has been the one 
rallying point and source of strength, and this 
explains the tremendous power of the Cross on 
the hearts of all, even of the most ignorant 


peasant. 
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blind the Sultan to the real state of these portions 
of his realm. He seems to have no idea of the 
causes of the intense dissatisfaction with his 
government which prevails among his Moham- 
medan as well as his Christian subjects. 

The book ends with a delightful chapter, en- 
titled “Who are the Armenians? ”—and truly 
their history takes us back to the earliest days 
of sacred history, for among the most famous 
inscriptions at Persepolis the name of Armenia 
is found in various forms, and the Armenian 
tributaries march after the Cappadocians to 
render homage to the great king. Christianity 
was introduced into Armenia in the year 276. 
The Armenian is the oldest of all national 

-Churches ; the historical.founder was St. Gregory, 
“The Illuminator,” who was consecrated Bishop 
of Armenia in 302. The church is episcopal in 
polity and closely resembles the Greek in out- 
ward form, and her beautiful liturgy remains to 
her from the earliest times. ‘The people cherish 
@ passionate attachment for the venerable church 
of their ancestors, to which so many lives have 
been sacrificed and to whose truths they have 
held through so much conflict and suffering. 
There is no figure in that land grander than the 
present religious head of the Armenian Church, 
his holiness Mugerditch Khrimian. Less than a 
year ago, the author tells us, he had the privi- 
lege of a long private interview with this vener- 
able ecclesiastic, and on parting from him he gave 
him as his motto, “ We must not despair.” 

The Armenians by nature, he says, are deeply 
religious. It has been a religion of the heart 
through the centuries, and not of the head. 
Amongst them metaphysical discussions have 
not .taken a prominent place; but a brave, 
simple record “written with the tears of saints 
and illuminated with the blood of martyrs,” The 
Bible has been translated into the modern 
tongue by American missionaries, and very 
widely scattered. In the country are to be 
found monasteries still extant, rich in parchment 
manuscripts, although these are, unfortunately, 
exposed to decay and vandalism. It is im- 
possible to close Mr. Greene’s book without 
recognising that the American missionaries have 
done a very great work in helping the Armenians 
to free themselves from the trammels of past 
superstitions, and tc take a hopeful view of the 
possibilities that lie before them in the future ; 
and the existence of a marked desire for progress 
is now undoubtedly clear. We lay down Mr. 
Greene’s book with a feeling of deep gratitude to 
him for having treated a question which is at the 
present hour of such infinite moment to us in a 
form so concise; and we believe that his book 
will contribute much to the success of the 
agitation against one of the darkest blots to be 
found on the pages of the history of our time, 


MAY=DAY DEMONSTRA-= 
TORS. 
By Maset Epwarps, 
“THE ‘bands’ may come, and the ‘ bands’ may 
go, but we goon for ever.” Thus seemed to speak 
the banners as they floated and flaunted in the 
wind. Of every colour and shade of colour 
they appeared as they flapped high above the 


heads of the multitude in Hyde Park on 
Sunday. 


Stepping sturdily along under the painted 
silk went representatives of nearly every trades 
union, radical club, friendly and temperance 
society in London and suburbs; match girls, 
in their mvch-prized feathered hats and plush 
and cas! mere jackets; sailors, clean and _ cool 
in blue serge and white linen ; shop assistants, 
spcuce and smart with high hats and light 
yloves: East End mantle-makers and tailore:ses, 
c'al in sombre greys and blacks, with pale, tired 


faces and small, worn hands, with fore-fingers 
black and torn from friction of needle: and 
thread. 

The vanguard of the procession as it entered 
the park was, of course, composed of the mounted 
farriers. The strength and beauty of the horses, 
and air of “at-homeness ” on the part of their 
riders gave rise to more than one mistake 
amongst those onlookers who were not initiated 
into the trades of the demonstrators. One frock- 
coated gentleman, as he placed his glass in his 
eye, exclaimed :— 

“ Haw! there’s a lot of talk about these 
fellahs being badly off, and all that, don’t cha’ 
know? But, really, I think it must be rubbish 
—not to use a stronger term— if they can afford 
such horseflesh as that. And, haw! bah Johve! 
do look at that fellah on the dappled bay—by 
the way he rides he might be a gentleman in 
the Row.” . 

So the man and his lady friends passed on 
and were lost in the crowd. And the various 
contingents formed in solid, human masses 
round their various platforms, and speakers of 
every degree of fluency and eloquence were 
heard in support of every recognised alleviator 
of social evil. The Eight Hour Day-ites were 
especially applauded. 

“Official programme” vendors were to be 
heard and met with at every turn. One rather 
dilapidated young “ Docker ” was trying to push 
his wares thus :— 

“ Here yer are, wonderful bargains in modern 
literater — elevenpence change and a hofiicial 
programme for ashilling. The best two tanners’ 
worth as ever was. What? Ain’t none o’ yer 
goin’ to specerlate ? For this ere arternoon only. 
Who's fly enough to know a bargain P ” 

In the thick of each crowd, nuts, “prime 
filberts,” lemonade, and oranges were to be 
bought. A good-natured-looking woman drove 
a thriving trade by declaring that she had— 

“ Oranges, bootiful oranges, for honest trades 
unionists, but none on ’em for ‘blacklegs’ and 
‘scabs.’ Too good for sich like by a long chalk.” 

Moveable flower gardens—misnamed “ hats ”— 
were to be seen here and there, with people under 
them, looking with more or less openly expressed 
wonder at the “ processionists.” Some of the 
criticisms passed by them upon the people in 
the passing contingents led one to believe that 
they looked upon the demonstrators either as 
animals who heard not nor saw, or as the best 
tempered people in creation, helpless and unwill- 
ing to take offence. 

Pamphlets on a variety of subjects were being 
vended in every direction. One hearing the 
hideous title, “No Heaven, No Hell,” called 
forth from «a philosophical demonstrator the 
remark, “ One o’ these days, Bill, if I hears any- 
think more o’ there bein’ nothink, w’y I shall 
believe in no ’ell, no’eaven, no father, no mother, 
that I ain’t been born, that there ain’t nothink, 
and that I ain’t nobody--strike me dumb if I 
shan’t ! ” 

At every demonstration of guilds, societies, 
and clubs there is much laughter and joking, 
and music of bands. But the workers of Eng- 
land have not yet learned to take pleasure any- 
thing but sadly. Directly the smile leaves their 
faces, one sees the tired eyes, the wearied, lagging 
steps bred of hopelessness and drudgery. To 
enjoy with heart, soul, and body, our toilers must 
have a little more practice than comes with a 
paltry few hours twice or three times a year. 


Little self-denials, little honesties, little pass- 
ing words of sympathy, little nameless acts of 
kindness, little silent victories over favourite 
temptations, these are the silent threads of gold 
which, when woven together, gleam out so 
brightly in the pattern of life that God approves. 


SCOTTISH ECHOES. 


The members of the Galashiels Women’s 
Liberal Association were congratulated on the 
occasion of their annual meeting the other even- 
ing by Councillor Fairgrieve that they were not 
like the ladies in the opposite camp. Mrs. 
Brown, Gala Hill, presided ; Mrs. Pollock read 
the report, which spoke of remarkable success 
and a membership of 448; while the treasurer, 
Mrs, Matheson, gave in the financial statement. 

e ® e 

The summer session of the Edinburgh School 
of Medicine for Women was inaugurated on the 
1st inst. at Surgeon Square, when a lecture on 
“ Botany ” was delivered by Mr. Turnbull, B.Sc. 
On the conclusion of the lecture, Baillie Pollard, 
who presided, expressed his pleasure at being 
present as a representative of the Corporation. 
He had always taken a great interest in the 
higher education of women, and had seen with the 
utmost pleasure that Dr. Jex Blake’s struggle, 
extending over so many years, had ended in the 
opening to women of the medical degrees, and 
he was sure that a wide field of usefulness 
awaited medical women, and wished all success 
to the school. Dr. Jex Blake expressed her 
strong sense of Baillie Pollard’s kindness to the 
school, and the obligations the students owed to 
him and to Dr. Woods, both for the professional 
advantages in the neighbouring hospital, and 
for the very great pleasure they derived from the 
tennis court, which had been granted to them 
within its grounds, 

e e e 

The death of Lord Moncreiff at Edinburgh, on 
the 27th ult., has snapped almost the only link 
between the present and the brilliant period that 
succeeded the Reform Bill of 1832, No judge or 
advocate within recent years has so thoroughly 
fulfilled the duties of his position, and so com- 
pletely held his place in literature as the late 
Lord Justice Clerk Moncreiff. As an advocate 
he had a successful career at the Bar; as an 
orator he was renowned in the Courts of Law 
and of Parliament, and as a judge his work was 
carefully and conscientiously executed. Like his 
friends Jeffrey and Cockburn, he associated the 
cultivation of literature with his profession, and 
some of the most brilliant articles in the early 
numbers of the North British Review were from 
his pen—notably, a masterly, discriminating, 
and genial tribute to Jeffrey, then the vener- 
able patriarch of law and letters. Lord 
Moncreiff passed away at the good old age of 
eighty-three, and was laid to rest in the Dean 
Cemetery by a large and representative company 
of mourners. 

* * 

The annual conference of the Congregational 
Union of Scotland held its sittings in Dundee 
last week. Dr. Hunter (of Glasgow) presided 
over several of the meetings, and at one of them 
gave a characteristic address on “ The Ritual of 
Church Worship.” The all-absorbing topic of 
interest, however, was the contemplated union 
with the E. U. Church; but, after a lengthy dis- 
cussion, it was agreed to defer the matter for a 
year. Not the least interesting part of the pro- 
ceedings was the Women’s Conference, when a 
large number of delegates attended. Mrs. W. J. 
Cox occupied the chair, and gave an interesting 
introductory address on “The Christian Service 
of Women,” in which she touched on the subjects 
of Sunday-school teaching, of the work of a 
mother in her home, and of consecration and 
concentration. Miss Anderson (Greenock) 1st 
read a thoughtful paper on “Home Mission 
Work,” and was followed by Mrs, Simpson of 
Portobello) on “The Influence of Christian 
Women among the Young.” CALEDONIA, 
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IN THE MAGAZINE WORLD. 
By A. A. 


«J may not be misbeseeming in a representative 
of the other sex to endeavour to get a word in 
upon those aspects of the woman question which 


may be supposed to impress most forcibly the | 


ordinary male understanding.” In these words 
Colonel T. Pilkington White justifies his conclu- 


sions anent the New Woman in the Scottish Review | 


for April. The Colonel is both judge and jury, 
while “‘ The Malcontent Woman ” is the prisoner 
at the bar. Poor prisoner at the bar, she does 
not have @ good time. Many are the counts in 
the indictment brought against her—‘“‘ her voice 
is high, shrill, hard, not to say strident ; she 


has neither reserve nor reticence ; she resorts | 


much to the smoking-room and to the stable. 


If she is rich she very likely shoots in knicker- | 


bockers with her husband, brother, or man com- 
rade over moor or stubble. If her means be less 
she rides a bicycle in ‘rational’ or irrational 
costume. You may see her careering about 
among the men at hockey on the ice, and in the 
pall-room affecting the romps of the kitchen 
dancer, or swinging down the room with a 
partner, regardless of time and space, in gyrations 
more like the hops of a kangaroo than the 
rhythmical circling of the metrical waltz.” 
These are the counts brought against “ the 
masculine or manlike woman in respect of dress, 
deportment, recreation, and personal licence,” 
while of the other type of woman—‘‘ she who 
desires to run alongside man in every industrial 
avocation of life without let or hindrance accord- 
ing to her fancy,” the Colonel queries her qualifi- 
cations or disqualifications for the various 
professions individually and in detail. In 
medicine and surgery Colonel White asks, 
‘Have women the calmness of nerve—the 
‘splomb, so to say—the steadiness of hand and 
pulse for the work of the surgeon ? Is it possible 
to suppose that a non-abnormal woman, with 
her more highly-strung constitutional sensibility 
could amputate a limb with the same impertur- 
bability that we should look for in the male 
operator?” In the legal profession Colonel 
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White has regard for his brothers, for he fears | to the inside there is almost an embarras de 
that the good looks of a lady barrister might | riehesses in the number of modes. Two portraits 
tend to disturb the equanimity of the male judge, of very popular people are to be seen on one 
council and jury, and so scarcely conduce to the | page, that of Dr. Farrar, the new Dean of 
administration of justice ! ” As for the judicial | Canterbury, and the little (Queen Wilhelmina 
bench, women’s place is not there, for they lack of Holland, who is fortunate in having 80 
‘the dispassionate impartiality, the faculty of | wise and devoted a mother as the Queen- 
| dividing evenly between suitor and suitor,” | Regent. ‘The young Queen,” says the Lady's 
while the excellent reason given for their being | Pictorial, “is not fifteen until the 3lst of 
debarred from serving as jurors 18 that “in | August, so that she is by no means too big a 
| prosecution for gambling or the sale of intoxi- | young lady to enjoy romps with her cousins, 
cants, a defendant had no chance before them.” | the little Duke of Albany and his sister.”’ 
And apropos of women ministers, the Colonel | 
| takes us into his confidence and confides to us | 
‘‘that—speaking of his sex—there is in most of The May number of the Windsor Magazine is 
us an inwardness of instinct against setting up VeTY full and varied. In that, attractive series 
a female in the prominence of the pulpit to | of papers on “ Unknown London,” we are this 
lecture upon their sins to a mixed congregation | month taken into “ An Inn of Court,” and the 
| of men and women,” and so on ad infinitum. We charming illustrations make it all seem very 
are impressed with the fact that “inwardness of , Vivid. Mr. Douglas Sladen writes on “Odd 
instinct” is confined to one sex only, and “ what | Scenes in Japanese Streets.” Miss Bertha 
,is sauce for the goose is not sauce for the Newcombe illustrates a very sympathetic article 
gander.” But when all is said and done the | called “ Alone in the Workhouse.” Mr. Norman 
, Colonel is definite, for he settles upon “ common | Gale, that most charming singer, takes us 
| sense lines the broad limitations (!) of woman’s | © Beside a Grave,” a poem of which I give the 
_ work.” They are as follows :— ; first verse :— 
(1) Women should eschew such employments; “ Out of the grass that is over thy breast, 
|as involve much public association or juxta- | Hearing my coming, a bird took her flight, 
position with men on common terms ; (2) the| Where shall she travel for holier rest, 
addressing of large, mixed public audiences ; (3) Scattering dew on the robes cf the night ? 
an attitude of effrontery or undue self-assertive-; Was she thy soul for a moment returned 
ness: (4) a mélée ignoring in any way the | Out of God’s hand to the temple of rust, 
essential distinction of sex; (5) the exercise of Touching the bosom of clay she has spurned, 
much muscular strength or nerve. | Leaving her tears on the forehead of dust?” 
With regard to the first point, we would ask, | a 
i Are men, then, so bad?” and as for the third, 
| Colonel White has himself very ably proved to 
‘us ‘that effrontery and undue self-assertive- | 
ness” are not attributes confined only to the 
female sex. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


Mademoiselle Melegari, in the current number 
of the Nineteenth Century, disperses the legend 
that has arisen round the name of Mazzini, that 
| the passion of love was always unknown to him, 
| by telling the story of “A Love Episode in 
Mazzini’s life.” Of Mazzini himself Mademoiselle 
Instead of the sombre green that is so familiar | Melegari says: ‘‘ He was connected with no par- 
| to us as the cover of the Lady's Pictorial, the | ticular period ; he belonged to the race of 

May number comes to us in quite a new garb. | Carlyle’s heroes and of Nietzche’s superhuman 
Two radiant damsels in all the glory of new and | men; one of those characters who strain every 
. dainty costumes decorate the outside; while as ' nerve to remain on the heights, consequently no 
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other soul could completely respond to his. He 
lived alone, finding satisfaction only in the 
workings of his soul, and expectant of im- 
mortality.” Mr. go. gee in his 
article on ‘Women in F Prisons,” con- 
trasts the treatment of women in English prisons 
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gn and out of Parliament. 
By “OnLOOKER.” 


The Budget speech has been made at last. 
Strange, turn where we will this session, it is 


to that of France. In the latter country, he tells | ‘‘ Drink, drink, all the way.” One cannot escape 
us, “ her reformation is sought by means of her | from it. To speak plainly, it is a colourless 
domestic affections. Thus she is allowed to Budget—one drafted in the line of least resist- 


retain her child in prison until it is four years 
old, and she is given frequent means of com- 
munication by correspondence, and still more 
frequent opportunities of conversation with her 
family,” ‘Joan of Arc” is the subject of a 
sympathetic article by Mrs. Southwood Hill. 


The most useful article in the Fortnightly 
Review for May is that in which Mrs. Alec 
Tweedie discourses on “‘ Danish Butter Making,” 
Mrs. Tweedie laments that ladies whose 
ae act age Me Bot poate their atten- 

on to an i i for she 
tiinks if they begin, on, a maoderate scale 
and learnt their experience as they went 
along, they would soon find an appreciable 
difference in their means. There is nothing difti- 


cult about rearing chickens; all the uire is 
to be properly fed and left alone. Mrs. Tweedie 
when in Denmark was much impressed by the 


bright, cheerful faces of the women and girls 
employed in butter making, and by the marvel- 
lous neatness of their costumes. They are charm- 
ingly and suitably dressed in white, with short 
sleeves, large aprons, and pretty little white caps 
On their feet they wear clogs, because the floor 
is always wet from the endless amount of washing 
continually going on. Mrs. Tweedie exhorts us in 
ke to emulate the Danish farmers, who so 
well pulled themselves together. She says, “If we 
cannot beat our neighbours, surely we are 
capable of imitating their excellent example 
before it is too late.” In the same number of 
the Fortnightly, Miss March-Phillips writes on 
‘Factory Legislation for Women,” and Ellis 
Warren Carter tells us of the childhood of Sophie 
Kovalevsky. 


| ance. 


Tt should be difficult to spend much time 

of the session in dealing with its debatable 

| points. The only change made for the coming 

| year is between beer and spirits—that is, the 

| spirit trade is to be relieved of its extra sixpence 

|@ gallon and the additional duty of sixpence 
a barrel on beer imposed last year is to be again 
re-imposed. The fact is, the spirit duty has not 
yielded what was expected; one very good 
reason being that the consumption of spirits is 
steadily declining. Moreover, the duty on 
spirits, being 700 per cent., has about reached an 
extreme taxation point. We cannot expect an 
heroic Budget every year ; but, certainly, this is 
a great fall from last one. It will not reconcile 
the public to the ever-increasing expense of the 
navy, to learn that its claims render the 
remission of taxation, and especially on tea, an 
absolute impossibility. On the other hand, no 
one will grudge the rise of half a million in the 
Civil Service Estimates, chietly on the Education 
vote. Good, too, it is to learn that thrift has 
at length become a national virtue. The 
increase of Savings Bank deposits has been 
simply phenomenal within recent years. In the 
prosperous year of 1890 the increase of deposits 
in savings banks was less than a million ; in 1894 
it was seven millions. 


There is a perfect epidemic of bye elections 
just now. The Liberal party are naturally in 
high feather over the return of Mr. Tenty for 
East Leeds with the largest majority by which 
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any man has yet been returned for that con. 
stituency. It is regarded as a splendid set-og 


to the losses in Oxford and Mid-Norfolk, and is | 


full of significance to the temperance party, 


Just as ut Colchester the Veto Bill was madeg | 


chief rallying cry with the result that victory 
crowned the supporters of that measure, so in 
constituencies where the Liberals have tried to 


ignore it, they have suffered for their vacillating | 


policy. 


The fight will, of course, be waged round the 
Local Option Bill. Mr. Harry Foster has under. 
taken to lead the opposition in the House. He 
has handed in a most verbose amendment to the 
second reading, based on the alleged arbitrary 
restriction of the liberty of the people. We may 
expect a valiant defence, more especially from 
Mr. T. P. Whittaker, whose admirable letter jn 
the Daily News is the most masterly statement 
yet made by any temperance leader. The lobby 
is alive with rumours on the Veto Bill, and Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson is kept ever on the alert correct- 
ing the scandalous reports that the temperance 
leaders are consenting to accept the shelving of 
the Local Veto Bill. Such a condition of things 
however, is a sure indication that the liquor 
party are pretty sure that the Government 
intends to proceed with the Bill. It is even 
whispered that they may go to the country on 
the temperance cry. 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s most important Plural 
Voting Bill has been read a first time. Its full 
significance will be especially felt in suburban 
districts like Tottenham and Hornsey, where the 
votes of the residents are practically swamped by 
the influx of city freeholders, who inundate the 
constituency on the election day. The Bill, as 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre showed in a very lucid speech, 
purposes that no one should have more than one 
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a 
yote, that the polling day should be the same for | The Ladies’ Gallery was crowded on Wednesday 
the whole country at a general election, and | in last week with those who have waited so long 
that the day should be Saturday. Amongst the | for political enfranchisement. Amongst them were 
many extraordinary instances of abuse which he | some of the hardest workers in election campaigns, 
cited, perhaps the most glowing of all was that| to whose devoted efforts many honourable 
of the twenty-three districts of Lancashire, where | members down below probably owe their return 

ns possessing qualifications can vote in any | to Parliament. What a pathetic picture! But 
orall of them. He also told of some firms of | the humiliation is not for the women, but for 
prewers whose members are able to vote in every | those men who are not ashamed of their own 
division of the county. lack of political fealty. The stupid story as to 
SSE | the ejection of a lady from the gallery, is, 

Chief in opposition was Mr. Chamberlain. He Ontooker understands, without foundation. 

ho in 1885 said, “I am in favour of the prin- Bae ee Ree el 
as of one man one vote, and I object alto- P Mr. T. H. Bolton's Corrupt and _ Illegal 
er to the plural representation of property.| Practices Prevention Act (1893) Amendment 
Iwill take my own case. I have six votes. I Bill has been read @ second time, and referred 
usually vote on the right side,” now contended to a Grand Committee by a majority of 251 to 
that, without having modified his opinions, he 38. lags ‘ 
should oppose the Bill. His reason was of the those false and malicious statements which are 
fimsiest, based on the assumption that working | '°° often promulgated by all parties against rival 
men and shopkeepers are increasingly becoming candidates on the eve of the polling day, and 
the possessors of two votes! If this be the case which are excused by the judges as “no more 
with some, it affords no protest for the establish- than usual in elections. ; This matter was not 
meut of a working class aristocracy. If, as he disposed of until a few minutes before half-past 
contends, poor plural voters outnumber the rich, five. 
then, in the interests of the rich, this form of 
voting must be abolished ! 


Mr. Macdona immediately rose to catch the 
fleeting moments, and moved the second reading 
of his Women’s Suffrage Bill. 


Mr, Maclure’s interruption of Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre’s introductory speech to inquire if the 
Bill was to include Women’s Suftrage was as 
unwise as it was inopportune. A Bill for a re- 
duction of votes can hardly be made to cover an 
addition to the electorate. Such a question 
only raised derisive laughter from both sides of 
the House, and tended to weaken the respect 
for the question of women’s enfranchisement, by 
far away the most momentous and comprehensive 
with which Parliament will inevitably have to 
deal. 


Women generally will watch with interest the 
progress of Mr. G. Russell’s Bill for transferring 
the expenses of the Metropolitan police courts 
to the Metropolitan Police Fund, which was 
read a first time on Monday night. If this be 
carried, structural alterations will be begun at 
many of the police courts in the Metropolis, 
Then would be the time for women to press 
their claim for special accommodation to be pro- 
vided for police matrons, and the better super- 

| vision of female prisoners. 
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AT THE WEST LONDON 


MISSION. 


Tur annual meeting of the West London 
Wesleyan Mission, always a notable event, was 
never more so than this year. It filled St. 
James’s Hall to overflowing, both morning, after- 
noon, and evening. 

The women’s meeting was presided over by Lady 
Henry Somerset, and was a marked illustration of 
women’s power in public speech. The ‘Sisters 
of the People,” who work constantly in London’s 
darkest houses, are wonderfully interesting in 
their recitals of experience and appeals for help. 
Perhaps nothing was more effective than Sister 
Lily's description of “The Guild of Poor 


It proposes to bring under the Libel Laws | Things.” 


There was hardly a dry eye in tho assemblage 
when she told of the cripples, hunchbacks, blind, 
and deaf to whom the thought that their 
united work might bring comfort to others 
had brought so much inspiration. The 
thought came from Mrs. Ewing's beautiful 
“ Story of a Short Life,” and one of the brightest, 
merriest, happiest girls in the whole sisterhood 
had the thought to organise this guild—the 
very joyousness of her own life bringing to her 
the sharp contrast of the burden borne by “ the 
poor things.” 

Sister Kathleen (well known to readers 
of Tuz Woman’s Signa) gave a charming 
account of the children’s work; and Mrs. Price 
Hughes gave a lucid description of the work of 
the sisters. 

Mr. Price Hughes closed the meeting with 
one of his inimitable begging speeches, which 
met with a cordial response from the audience. 

If ever a Gospel pair wrought valiantly for God 
and humanity, the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes and 


| Mrs, Kate Hughes aro those true yoke-follows. 


' | (Eo ot AEGON 
JARROLDS G . LONDON-GLASGOW. 


PHILP’S COCKBURN’ HOTELS, 


9 & 10, ENDSLEICH CARDENS, LONDON. 
Large new Hotel opposite Euston, and within three 
minutes’ walk of St. Pancras and King’s Cross 

Veryqulet, Convenient to busesand.wad 
' quiet. nvenient to Buses and Underground 
Railway toall parte of London. si 
ROOM & BREAKFAST from 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 
Telegrame—‘“ Luncheons, London.” Also 


Philp's Cockburn Hotel, 141, Bath 8t., 


ow. 

Recently Improved and handsomely Re- 
decorated. Turkish Baths. Passenger 
Elevator. Blectric Light. 

Both Houses conducted on strictly 
Temperance Principles. 


as Patronised by Lady Henry Somerset and friends. va 


WHOLESOME. REFRESHING. 
Prepared in silver-lined pans. Highly prized by all. Flavoured with Ripe Fruit Juices. 


HALF-PINTS, 2:0 
PINTS, 43d. 
QUARTS, 8d. 


r t § H 
) eNGuisit Fucir Fan Jan Factory, Histon, CAMBRIDGE. 
CHIVERS’ CUSTARDS and CHIVERS’ cers 
[BLANC MANGES —2d.and 3d_ packets 
and 6d. boxes—two more delicious and 
| digestible additions to the dinner and] | 


A CHILD. bv the aid of CHIVERS’ 
SPECIALITIES, can make a CUSTARD, 
a BLANC MANGE, or a JKLLY, of 
| which any Cook might be proud. | 


Of Grocers and Stores. 
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ARIMENIAN ATROCITIES. 
NATIONAL PROTEST. 
DEMONSTRATION IN ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


Sr. James’s Hatt has witnessed few sights so 
impressive as the grand meeting that gathered 


in it on Tuesday night to protest against the | 


Armenian atrocities. The packed mass of men 
was broken here and there by a woman; and 
the assembly showed that the hearts of the men 
and women of England rang true to the cry of 
the people slaughtered and wounded by the red- 
handed Turk. The key-note of the meeting 
was struck by Mr. Gladstone’s letter, every 
sentence of which was weighted by the applause 
of the audience,— 


Hawarden Castle, Chester, May 5, 1895. 


My pear DvkeE or ArcyLt,—I hope that the 
meeting over which you have bravely undertaken 


to preside will produce an effect ace to 
the gravity of the causes which have led to its 


being summoned. 

What I desire is peace and tranquility through 
the whole world, and it is with most sincere grief 
that now, when it appears that the extremes of 
shameful outrage in Armenia can no longer be 
treated as matter of doubt, I, for one, contem- 
plate the infatuation of the Turkish Government, 
determined, it would seem, to do everything it 
can to produce its own ruin. 

Jt seemed reasonable to hope that the crimes 
in Bulgaria, of the year 1876, together with the 
signal retribution they brought upon Turkey, 
would have the effect of preventing a repetition 
of like, and perhaps even more flagrant, horrors 
in Armenia. 

The duty incumbent on all Europe—to place 
no reliance upon mere words, but to prevent, by 
¢ffectual measures, any further occurrence of such 
terrible delinquencies—seems clear enough. I 
feel confident that this country will not shrink 
from her duty; and I trust also inher having 
the firm co-operation of France and of Russia. 
If other great Governments remain inactive, it 
is, perhaps, most of all tobe regretted on their 
own accounts. 

1 will not trouble you with many words, but 
I could not help sending an expression of my 
strong sympathy, and of my hope that by the 
use of moral means, if possible, and if not, then 
by other means rather than’ not at all, ample 
security will now be taken against any fresh re- 
sort in the future by the Sultan and his advisers 
to these deeds of shame—I remain, my dear 
duke, ever yours, W. E. GLADSTONE. 


Then came the speech of the Duke of Argyll, 
pointed by the impressive figure of the old man, 
one of the two surviving members of the Cabinet 
which ruled the Crimean war. Few present will 
ever forget the charge of the Duke in vindication 
of the policy which issued in the war. 


We were content at that time with accepting 
from Turkey assurances and promises which had 
never been fulfilled, though it must be remem- 
bered in our excuse that the Turks were then 
the victims of other Powers, and were not com- 
mitting excesses themselves. We intervened 
so that Turkey should not be placed exclusively 
in the power of Russia. We admitted Turkey 
to the comity of European nations, and weakly 
accepted a single promise that she would reform 
her internal government. The result was our 
responsibility ; it did not depend upon the words 
of any treaty. We saved Turkey from complete 
defeat and ruin by Russia, and gave her a new 
lease of life, and from these responsibilities we 
could not possibly escape. If there had not 

een a single line of treaty or promise, our re- 


touched a new note, pointed as 


first century in Jerusalem have been 
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would have been just the same, 
the facts of our position and the 
European fight. 


sponsibility 
arising out of 
action we took in a great 

Turkey solemnly promised to protect the 
Armenians from the Kurds; not only has she 


failed to do so, but she has incited the Kurds to 
the most appalling cruelties. 


The Duke of Argyll, evidently wearied by his 


long speech, then left the hall, and the Duke of 
Westminster took the chair. 
Hereford, who was warmly received, moved the 
first resolution :— 


The Bishop of 


“ That this meeting, in view of the massacres 


and accompanying atrocities perpetrated by 
Turkish troops on defenceless and innocent men, 
women, and children in the Sassoun district of 
Armenia, hereby records its deep sympathy with 
the families of the sufferers, and its intense 
indignation at the Porte’s continued violation of 
the principles of humanity and defiance of the 
solemn international obligations incurred under 
the 6lst Article of the Treaty of Berlin and the 


Anglo-Turkish Convention of 1878.” The Bishop 


said this resolution commended itself to thefeelings 
of that great assembly, 
grateful to the veteran statesman who had taken 
the chair that evening. 


and they were all deeply 


This was a representa- 


tive gathering of the nation, and he hoped their 


voice would reach those whose condition they 


wished to ameliorate. They demanded that the 
horrible atrocities complained of should cease for 
ever within the sphere of British influence, and 
they desired to support and strengthen the 
hands of the Government in the councils of the 
Powers so that Turkish misrule 
brought to an end as far as this inhuman cruelty 
was concerned. 


might be 


Professor Storey, moderator of the Church of 
Scotland, followed in a speech during which 


occurred two phrases that evoked a storm of 
applause. ‘We believe,” he said, “in the sacred 
right of insurrection,” a sentiment shared, it 


would seem, by the audience. And, alluding to 


the lack of incriminating evidence against the 
Tark, “It would be difficult,” he remarked, “to 
prove a crime when tho criminal has taken the 


precaution to murder all the witnesses. ” 
Then came the Lord Mayor of Liverpool, a 


fine figure in his official chains, who received an 
impatient hearing. After much openly shown 
eagerness for his silence, he sat down, leaving his 


speech unfinished, to his ill-concealed regret. 

The welcome of the audience was reserved 
for Lady Henry Somerset, whose speech 
it was by 
the presence of ‘the child - mother,” to 
whom she alluded with a touching pathos. 
Readers of Tue S1cNnat have already heard Mrs. 
Bedros’s pathetic story, and we wish we could 
reproduce the figures of the husband?and wife as 
they stood on the platform in vivid illustration 
of her speech. 


Lady Henry Somerset, who was loudly 
cheered, said: The crescent of the Turkish 
mosque has become the scimitar of the bloody- 
handed Turkish soldier. Henceforth that cres- 
cent stands forth in the eyes of all nations as 
impossible to cleanse as the hand of Lady Mac- 
beth ; while the Cross, gleaming on 10,000 church 
spires, sheds forth the mild effulgence of a 
beacon that means deliverance wherever its 
heavenly rays extend. Never were these two 
symbols of a dying, and every-living cause set 


over against each other in a contrast so vivid 


and significant as now. The martyrdoms of the 
suffered 
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again at Sassoun. The hills and valleys of Judea 
are hardly more sacred than the blood-saturated 
hills and valleys of Armenia. Three figures 
stand forth on the lurid canvas of 7 the 
history. The priest who had sustained 
and comforted his little flock gathered with 
him in a cave on the hillside, but was too 
old to flee when the Turks searched out their 
covert. He was afterwards found bayoneted 
mutilated, and his reverend grey hairs half con- 
cealing the red sign of the Cross that had 
been cut on his forehead—indelible mark of the 
undying hate that the followers of Mohammed 
cherish for the disciples of the Galilean, 
Another is the scene when Shakkeh, the 
sister-in-law of Krikor, the famed Armenian 
leader, herself a woman well known for her high 
character, courage, and wealth, took her little 
boy in her arms, and being pursued by the 
savage soldiery, flung herself down a precipice 
beneath which she was found dead by faithful 
friends who came to seek her place of martyrdom 
and as they simply said, ‘‘ We buried her and 
the little one in remembrance of the 
hospitality we had so often enjoyed in her 
happy home.” The third is a young wife and 
mother but eighteen years of age, who, hunted 
like a partridge on the hillside, ran with her little 
three-months-old boy in her arms until she was 
overtaken by the ‘Turkish troops, and her boy 
slain before her eyes, his little form being tossed 
on their bayonets from one soldier to another. 
As she turned to fly they began to despuvil 
her of her clothing, when to their surprise they 
found on her a belt filled with gold coins, and 
during their quarrel over the distribution 
of this booty, she slipped away and _ con- 
cealed herself among the fastnesses of the 
rocks, :where she was afterwards joined by her 
husband, and the two escaped and are here with 


us to-night. For what did they suffer—the good 
priest, the brave lady, the hunted little 
child? They died that the Gospel, which 


raises women up, and with her lifts toward 
heaven the world, might have free course to run 
and be glorified. They died that the un- 
trammeled, beneficent, consecrated life of 
England's purest womanhood might slowly come 
to women in their own beautiful and pleasant 
land, for they knew, as we do, that even as the 
progress of a June day is traced on the earth’s 
map by the sunshine, so the widening way ofa 
free Gospel is traced by woman's happiness and 
manvhood’s exaltation. For them already Chris- 
tianity had done much ; for us it has done more. 
To them its tender dawn had come, to us its 
noontide splendour. It is fitting that an English 
woman’s voice should be lifted up for the 
Armenian women in this great circle of England's 
power, culture, and opportunity. A hundred 
thousand women wearing the white ribbon— 
emblem of purity and peace—are invisibly 
present with me as I stand here trying to repre- 
sent their holy indignation and burning love for 
their sisters yonder in the clutch of the harem 
despot at Constantinople. The watchword of 
our great nation to-day should be, not ‘* Peace 
with honour,” for these are words that in pre- 
sence of the lamb upon Armenian hillsides to 
which no wind is tempered, become a reproach 
if not a blasphemy ; but rather let us cease to cry 
“¢Peace, peace, when there is no peace,” and, 


| lifting up our hearts to God for power, let men 


and women throughout the English-speaking 
race, in broad America and in Great [ritain, 
highly resolve that the rallying cry of Armenian 
deliverance shall be peace with purity, peace with 
fidelity, peace with loyalty, firm and unfaltering 
to the Gospel of Christ and the golden rule. 

The resolution was also supported by Mr. F.S. 
Stevenson, M.P., and Sir J. H. Kennaway, 
M.P., and carried by acclamation. 


been a single line of treaty or promise, our ro- first century in Jerusalem have Des)“  ——_———_—_—__—_—_———— 


As forceful, fres3, aud fascinating as they are wholesome.”— Congregational Magazine. 
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PERSONAL PURITY. 


lg? is desirable in the 


“«8ins of the 


Flesh,” 1d. 
INSTITUTIONS, 
Displayed Advertisements 5s, inch, 
Joun Happon & Co., Larzest TIME TUESDAY. 


RESCUE HOME 


(Late Asylum), Harrow Road, W. 
Founded by Rev. THOMAS SCOTT, 
the Commentator, in 1787. 


Thousands of failen and friendless 
women have been sheltered and placed 
out in service. FUNDS ARB UR- 
GENTLY REQUIRED, ESPECIALLY 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The T rs—Lo! 

Rast, and J. F.W. Deacon Bees to. Besa 
Lane, Messrs. Morgan & Scott, or the Secre- 
1 be thankful to receive contributions. 


tary wil 


EDUCATIONAL. 
30 WORDS For 2s, 

éd. for each Additional 10 Words, 

Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 

Jonn Hanpow & Cc., Latest TIME TUESDAY 
APPY HOME SCHOOL.—A 
ps deg daughter offers the above, 
Loving care. Good education. Every 
attention. Terms £2 monthly, or 20 guineas 
vearly. Healthy. open neighbourhood.— 


Tredegar House, East Dulwich Road, 8.E. 


SOUTH-WEST LONDON COLLECE. 


High-class School for Young Ladies. 
CABLTON MANSIONS, CLAPHAM RISE, 


DON, 8.W. 
Principal—Mrs. HALE, A.C.P., F.8.SC., 


Lond. 
Modern system of teaching. Visiting masters 
m regular attendance. sident certificated 
governesses, with careful personal supervision 
and home comforts. Special advantages for music 
and Janguages Good garaen and tennis. 


by the late 
. Bev. D. 
McEwau, D:D., Rev: 

and narents of former and present nupils. 


PURE FARM PRODUCE. 


Delicious Butter, Devonshire 
Cream New-Laid Eggs. 


FINE WHOLEMEAL, 4s. 6d. per qr. 
English Fruits and Nuts in their season. 


All Carriage Free. 
MRS. HEBDITCH, 
NEW CROSS, ILMINSTER. 


HINTS FOR HOUSEWIVES. 


12-page Pamphlet containing Useful 
Dumestic Hints. Post Free for 1 stamp. 


F. F. FRY, 


58, Belleville Rd., Wandsworth Common, 
LONDON, 8.W. 


FOUR GREAT HOUSEKEEPER’S 
ROONS, TRY ONE, TRY ALL. 
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HRISING SUN Pocise: 
EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, & 
BEST BLACKLEAD +s WORLD 


In Half the Time, with Half the 
bour, you can produce More 
Polish with Two Penny Packets 


of Rising Sun than with Half- B 
em Dozen of ordinary Blacklead. gums 


RISIN’SUN Souisk 
N POLISH. 
GIVES TOALL KINDSOF METALS A 
BEAUTIFUL SOFT BRILLIANTPOLISH 


Sold in 3d., 6d. & 1/- Bottles. No Mixing, 
No Scratches, Scarcely any Rubbing. 


CHANCELLOR'S PLATE POWDER. 


ietere is no preparation of which we know to equal 
ts excellence."—ENQUIRE WITHIN.—3d. per box, 


MAC K’S DOUBLE 


\U IN. O STARCH 
} CONTAINS IN PROPER PROPORTIONS 


GLOSS, BORAX, GUM, WAX, 8c. Bec. 


REQUIRES no addition or preparation. 
(SAVES Time, Labour, and Uncertainty. 

PRODUCES Beautiful White Glossy Linen. 
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Ask vour Grocer to get them for you. 
C. CHaNceLtor & Co. LONDON, E.c. 
RULES FOR STARCHING. 


A most valuable little book for those who 


fo their own starching at home. Post Free 
for 2 stamps. 


C. CHANCELLOR & CO., LONDON, B.C. 
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RS. BROWN, Young Women’s 
Christian Association, 316, Regent 
Street, wishes to recommend a nice 

ied woman as USEFUL HELP in a 
amily. Can sew, is a good reader and 
writer, domesticated, and even tempered. 
Moderate salarv. 449. 


XPERIENCED DRESSMAKER, 
Inventor of Gem System of Cutting, 
wishes for Engagements at Ladies’ 

houses for CUTTING and PREPARING 
GARMENTS. 4s. daily.—Miss 8. Smith, 
c/o Mrs. Brown, Young Women's Christian 
Association, 216 Recenr Rtveor, (44g, 


ay UNG PERSON, 20 years of age, 
Dissenter, is wanting Situation with 
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Musical; good needlewoman. Willing to 
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Square, B.C. 
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Quiet, clean, economical. Write for 
“* Visitor's Guide,” showing ‘* How to Spend 
a Week in London,” with tariff and testi- 
monials post free. Telegrams, ‘* Healthiest,” 
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ADY OFFERS GOOD BOARD 
AND RESIDENOE in comfortable, 
refined home; healthy locality ; terms 

moderate. —G., 24, Birchington Road, 
Crouch Hall Road, Crouch End, N. 


O LET, an UPPER PARI, partially 
furnished. First und Becond Floors, 
with Bssement. Large Reception ana 

Six Bedrooms, Bath, h.andc. Large Garden. 
Near Regent's Park. Three Guiness a week. 
—Apply, OC. G., 5, Victoria Street, West- 
minster. (481 
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“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


BEEGHAM S 
PILLS 


FOR ALL 


BILIOUS & NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


SUCH AS 


Sick Headache. Constipation, 
Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver, and Female Ailments. 
ANNUAL SALE SIX MILLION BOXES. 


In Boxes, o4d., ‘Is, lid. and 2s. 9d. each, with full directions, 


BEECHAM’S TOOTH PASTE 


Will recommend itsel?, It is Efficacious, Economical, 
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tur ONE SHILLING, postage paid. 
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fession. Thoroughly hygienic, exquisitely 
soft and light. This unique speciality is aa- 
mirably adapted to Consumptive, Rheu- 
matic, and Delicate People. Every descrip- 
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—in purest wools of ENGLISH MANU- 
FACTORE, at reasonable prices. Also 
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and patterns post free. Carriage paid on all 
orders throughout the Onited Kingdom, 
half on foreign and Colonial parcels. 
HARRISON & CO., HOSIKKY MANU- 
ApTOnt, CASTLE DONINGTON, via 
rby. 


DR. MARY J. HALL WILLIAMS, 
Will be in London during May to see 
patients. 

Consultations by appointment. 


Address—40, HIGHBURY HILL, N. 
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B. STOCKITAM, M.D. Tlnetrated. Price, pre- 
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